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PREFACE 



At the request of the Board of Governors of the California Com- 
munity Colleges, a research study was initiated in November 1981 to 
assess the impact of vocational education special projects in California 
corhmunity colleges. The 142 projects studied received a total of ' 
over $4.2 million from the California community colleges' share of 
federal vocational education funds for 1977-78 and 1978-79. The 
follow-up study has resulted in information about the long-range out- 
comes of these projects, identification and analysis of issues that^ 
influenced their impact, and recommendations for actions to increase 
the benefits realized from vocational education special pr^ijects in the 
future. 

Many people provided information and other assistance in the 
impact study. The cooperation of over 300 project personnel, bene- 
ficiaries, state staff, and other educators who described the effects of 
the special projects was key to the success of the study. The study 
director was assisted in orgaiiizing and presenting the information 
they provided by Lynn Whitmor'e, who edited the body of this 
'report. The validity of the study conclusions was enhanced through 
the participation of a consultant team of six former administrators of 
occupational education or student services, who accompanied the 
study director on site visits, assisted in data interpretation and the 
formulation of recommendations, and reviewed the draft report. The 
consultants were Dr. Nathan -Boortz, who was formerly with the 
Foothill-DeAnza Community College District; Walter Brooks, on 
leave from Shasta College; William Steinberg, formerly with the San 
Diego Community College District; Irvin Colt, recently retired from 
Mt. San Antonio College; jack Snyder, recently retired Jrom Cabrillo 
College; and Glenn Van Noy, recently retired from Laney College. Dr. 
William Morris, the project monitor, provided guidance and support 
throughout the study. ' * ' * 
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I EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

In 1977-78 and 1978-79, the Chancellor's Office of the California 
Community Colleges awarded a total of nearly $8 million in federal 
^vocational education (VEA) funds to community college districts 
and other agencies in California for vocational education program 
improvement and supportive services, special programs for displaced 
homemakers, and ancillary services for consumer and homemaking 
education programs. Approximately $3.4 million of these funds were 
distributed to all community college districts in the state based on an 
allocation formula. The remainder, nearly $4.6 million, was used to 
fund 142 special projects in vocational education that were con- 
ducted by community colleges, other public agencies, and a few pri- 
vate firms. This follow-up study investigated the long-term impact of 
the uses of the special project funds in California community colleges. 

As provided in the funding legislation, the Vocational Edcjeation 
Amendments of 1976, special project funds were awarded for re- 
search, exemplary and innovative programs, curriculum development, 
vocational guidance'and counseling, vocational education personnel 
training, and consumer and homemaking education projects, as well 
as projects to serve displaced homemakers, the disadvantaged, limited- 
and non-English speaking students, and handicapped students, and to 
promote gender equity in vocational education. 

The major objective of the impact study was to identify and des- 
cribe program improvements brought about by changes or modifica- 
tion in college policies, administrative practices, instructional pro- 
grams, and/or student putcomes that might be attributed to the 
special projects. In addressing this objective, several questions were 
explored: What were the direct and indirect effects of the projects? 
How were project activities continued after the special funding.ended? 
To what extent did the long-term effects of the projects reach beyond 
the institutions that received the funding? What were some of the 
factors that seemed to increase or diminish project impact? Were 
some of the projects more cost-effective than others in terms of 
immediate or long-term impact? 

Thus the purpose of the study was not to evaluate the projects 
themselves, but to assess what had occurred afterward as a result. 
Project proposal's and reports were reviewed to obtain background 
information, but data collection was focused on the period after the * 
federal vocational education funding expired. For this reason, posi- 
tive outcorries such as benefits to students or others served during the 
funding period are not a focus of this report J 

Research activities included a review of project files in the Chan- 
cellor's Office and State Department of Education, tefephone and in- 
person interviews with representatives of the projects, a sample sur- 
vey of project beneficiaries, and consultant-assisted site visits to a 

1. 'A third-party cvaluatron was conducted of the 1978»79 projects at the time they were 
funded. Findings arc summarized m An Evaluation Study of the Outcomes of Vocational 
Education Special projects, 1978-79 (VEA project number 44-69740-3-9-851 ). 



representative sample of th« projects. Funding agency staff and 
reports of later projects were also consulted. 

Of the 142 special projects that were funded by the Chancellor's 
Office in the two years, 96 were funded jointly with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. There was no community college involvement in 
14 of these, so they were excluded from the follow-up data collec- 
tion activities. When closely related projects and projects funded in 
1977-78 that were refunded in 1978-79 were considered as single 
projects, 102 project entitites were identifed. Follow-up informa- 
tion was collected, analyzed, and is reported here for 102 special 
projects. 

For purposes of reporting their outcomes and impact, the pro- 
jects were divided into three groups: (1) local project's, (2) statewide 
personnel training projects, and (3) projects that pro^duced products 
or provided services for colleges statewide. ^ 

♦ Recommendations were formulated with the advice of a con- 
sultant team of former vocational education and student services 
administrators, based on careful analysis of project effects and infor- 
mation about more recent projects. The study findings and recom- 
mendations which are summarized here are presented in detail in the 
following sections. 

In interpreting the findings summarized here, these limitations 
should be kept in minfi: 

• In two-thirds of the cases, no documented information was avail- 
able about how project activities had been continued, or how 
information resulting from the projects had been used after the 
funding period ended. Most of the data used were descriptive 
verbal responses of project staff and beneficiaries, based on their 
recollections. 

• Except in a few cases where projects were continued intact, 
project activities and inform'ation had been merged with other 
activities and information, so that impact often could not be 
attributed solely to the projects. 

— • Budget constraints and other external factors beyond the control 

of college staff had often inhibited the further development or 
expanded use of project programs, products; or services. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

About half of th $4-2 million spent by the Chancellor's Office in 
1977-78 and 1978-89 was claimed by projects that have had a signifi- 
cant long-term impact in California community colleges. That is, 
project services or programs initiated with the VEA project funds 
have been continued at the institutions where they were imple- 
mented; personnel training activities have contributed to the improve- 
ment of vocational education and related services at participants' 



2. The distribution of the projects and funds in these categories is shown In Figure 3 on 
page 17. Indij^idual projects included in each category are identified in Appendix A. 
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colleges; products and services have been 
used by intended beneficiaries statewide. 

About one-fourth of the funds were used 
for projects where the long-term benefits 
were only marginal, considering the amounts 
spent: only a few isolated instances of bene- 
ficial outcomes were reported, or products 
. were used infrequently. The remaining funds 
were claimed by projects for ^hich no evi- 
dence of lasting impact was found, or which 
did not involve community college educators 
initially. Some of these projects, such as the 
displaced homemaker projects that were not 
cbo'tinued after funding ended, were effec- 
tive and beneficial to clients while they we?e 
in operation. Therefore, they should not 
necessarily be considered a poor use of the funds. ^_ 

An important factor in the continuation of project activities and 
programs was the continuing presence of project staff. In June 1982, 
project directors or coordinators of 78% of the projects were still 
working in the district or agency that received the special VEA 
funds. Former managers of 11% of the projects were working else- 
where. The remainder (11%) were not located, and other sources of 
information were used. 

The following paragraphs highlight salient findings in each of the 
three major- project categories: local projects, statewide personnel 
training projects, and statewide product- or service-oriented projects. 

Local Projects 

Status of activities. Over $1 million were claimed by 34 projects that 
provided services or programs on a single campus or on a limited 
number of neighboring campuses. Since the 
project funding ended, eight of these had ex- , 
panded ^activities or services initiated during 
the project period, seven were continuing at 
about the same level, and Seven at a reduced 
level. Ten had ceased operations when the 
, grant ended, and one just recently, when 
there was no longer a need for the program. 

Programmatic, student/and community out- 
comes. Specific outcomes attributed to the 
local projects included addition and upgrad- 
ing of instructional programs, provision of 
student seijvices for new client groups, in- 
creased awareness and support from college 
administration for project goals, improved 
re/ention and placement of students, and 
better relations with industry and other 
institutions. 



STATUS AND COST 
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Availability ofxJata. Less than half the local project representatives 
provided documented statistical evidence of ongoing impact. Very 
limited .follow-up data had been collected by project personnel on 
the placement or success of student beneficiaries. 
Infrequent adoption elsewhere. In spite of the fact that the California 
Five-Year State Plan for Vocational Educative spec\f\es that the pro- 
ject funds for program improvement will be used for projects that are 
applicable to other districts throughout the state, little evidence was 
found that other colleges had adopted programs or practices imple- 
mented by thdocal projects. 

Statewide Personnel Traming Projects 

Types of training. Over $1 million were claimed by 29 personnel 
training projects that subsidized preservicje training for vocational 
education teachers or provided inservice activities for over 2,500 ^ 
community college educators statewide. • 

Preservice education effects. The impact on community college edu- 
cation of funds awarded to subsidize regular teacher training pro-^ 

' grams'ls usually indirect, as a large majority of the graduates go ffrst 
into high school teaching. It is estimated that community colleges in 
the state recruit 55% to 70% of their vocational teachers from high 
schools. VEA-subsizided programs to provide training leading to>the 

. Designated Subjects Credential served over'3,650 community college 
teacheFs4n the three-year period, 1978 to 1981. 

Inservice education effects. Twenty-two cents 

of each special project dollar spent by the RESPONSES OF FORMER 

Chancellor's Office in 1977 to 1979 went for INSERVICE PARTICIPANTS 
statewide inservice 'training a^ctivities. Al- 
though participants in the activities often 
said they had difficulty recalling these ex- 
periences which occurred two to three years 
V ago, about half of th"e 1 09 who answered fol- 
low-up inquiries attributed specific outcomes 
to their participation. For example, they had 
. used information obtained in the activities in 
planning new programs and modifying exist- 
ing programs, justifying programs Tnd pro- 
gram * changes, imprpving evaluation, and 
improving services to special student popula-' 

tionS. ' CHANGED JOBS 

Effective topics and training formats. Of the 
personnel training projects studied, those 

which appear to have had the most impact-were community college 
or university ba^ed, made available in-depth information about 
specific topics, and used formats such as week-long vjsitations, gradu- 
ate follow-ups, and two- and three-day nieetings. Several served both 
high school and community college educators. 

Factors limiting impact. Of the inservice training projects that ap- 
peared to have the least impact on community colleges, none were 
community college based. The -explanation given most often by 

3 
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college participants who said their participation had no irppact on 
their college programs was that the inservice activities were oriented 
toward secondary education, or that they already knew or possessed 
the information or skills presented. 

Projects That Resulted in Products / ' 

or Services for Statewide Use 

Types of products and services. Mearly $1.8 million, or 43 cents of 
each special project doltar, were claimed by 39 projects that produced 
research reports, curriculum materials, career guidance materials, or 
resource materials for promoting gender equity statewide, or that 

• made services available on a statewide basis. 

Moderate to good. use of products. Of the usEFULNESS^AND COST 
$722,691 that was spent by the Chancellor s PRODUCTS 
• * Office 'On projects that resulted in, products 
for statewide use, 46% was claimed by 11 
projects that produced products that were 
used as expected. Over one-t)iird (36%) of 
the funds went to 12 projects that produced 
products that had only limited use by com- 
munity college educators, and no evidence 
was found that products of the seven remain- 
ing projects had been used to the berfefU of 

• community college education. 
Limited use of joint services. Of the nearly 
$1.1 million that was spent by the Chancel- 

^ lor's Office in 1977-78 and 1978-79 for pro- 
jects to provide services, about half was used 

for jointly-funded services ^that ha^e been utilized infrequently by 
community college educators. 




ISSUES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

^Several issues were identified which seemed to be strongly corre- 
lated to the success or failure of the special projects studied, in terms 
of their continuing* benefits. The issues Vand recommendations per- 
taining to them are summarized below. 
Issue: Inadequate state-level coordination and leadership in crucial project 
phases often led to reduced proje.ct impact. ' 
Recommendations: 

, • .Form semi-permanent advisory committees for each of the major 

area's 'that pertain to vocational education [e.g., research, guidance 
and counseling, handicapped, business education) to study priori- 
, "ties identified through the community college occTjpational pro- 

gram evaluation 'process (COPES), to plan projects related to 
these priorities, and to assist Chancellor's Office staff in writing 
project specifications, selecting contractors, and monitoring 
projects. 

• In preparing project specifications, conduct careful research to 
eliminate duplication of prior projects and to ensure coordina- 
tion among projects. 



• ^Make technical assistance available to local project staff by im- 
pravirig state staff capabilities for monitoring and advising pro*- 
jects, and by requiring that all major projects establish technical 
advisory committees. ' \ 

• Provide opportunities for- staff of related special projectsjand 
potential beneficiaries to share information aboutuheir activities' . 
and needs. . ^ 

• Encourage colleges to adopt exemplary project practices and 
^ , ^ use exemplary products by endorsing these and by providing the 

' technical'assistance and funds required for their adoption. 

Issue: Inadequate coordination of local projects often resulted in projects 
. with a strictly local orientation, where.project staff were uninformed 
about the needs of other colleges or unaware of the work of related 
projects that might have helped or duplicated their efforts. 

Recommendations: ^ • . 

• Clarify^the obligation of colleges that receive special project grants 

to develop models and products that are transferable to other ^ 
^ community colleges. 

• Require that all major projects create technical advisory commit- 
tees representing colleges in the region or state. Such committees ^ ^ 
can assist project staff develop products that will be useful at 

other sites; members can also participate in activities such as ^ield 
testing and dissemination. ' 

• Provide project stsTf with information about recent and ongoing 

projects related to theirs. Sucf>'mformation should be compiled # 
' at the state level as part of the project planning process, and 
delivered to contractors by project monitors during initial nf>eet- 
ings with project staff. To update the information', provide oppor- 
tunities for directors of related. projects to meet. 

Issue: The high cost of inservice training demands a careful analysis of the • ♦ 
cost-effectiveness of various training formats. ^ 

Recommendations: ' 

• Investigate the factors that affect the outcomes of inservice train- • * 
ing and identify- and prescribe formats that app^ear to be most ^ 
effective. 

• Make in-depth, individualized professional development, such as • 
that provided through peer consulting and visitations to-exem- 
plary programs, on/ongoing service that is available to faculty at 
all colleges on a rejgular basis. ' 

Issue: Dissemination of project outcomes or products too often was not 
carried out in a manner that promoted their adoption and use. 

Recommendations: \ 

• Develop a review process utilizing the state-level advisory com- 
mittees for evaluating project^outcomes and planning appropriate 
dissemination procedures for .products- and practices that satisfy 
the committees' criteria. \ ^ 
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Publish in annual catalog of special projects and distribute it to 
^ communVy college educators whilethe information isstill current. 

• Strengthen the dissemination and adoption processes by arrang- 
ing cooperative dissemination efforts b;/ rrfated projects, peer 
consultations and other technical assistance, visitations to exem- 
plary programs, and other personal contacts between developers' ^ 
and potential users. 

• Wher^ warranted by excellence and need, provide small continu- 
ation grants to phase out project funding and enable colleges to 
keep model programs. fully operable as demonstration program^. 

• Where appropriate, award small grants to subisidize adoption of 
exemplary models or products by colleges ihdX are committed to 
c^tinuing their use. *^ 

Issue: Inadequate maintenance of records of projeot activities and out- 
comes, both during and after funding, led to poor long^^m account- 
ability. 

Recommendations: 

^ ' •-Make on-site administrators who are knowledgeable about VEA 
legislation and accountability requirements more actively respon- 
sible for special projects awarded to community colleges. 
' ' • Provide project staff with instructions on types of ''dita required 

>^ and incentives for maintaining records after the grant terminates. 

^ • Devise standardized reporting formats for recording information 
' ^ - ^ about continuing outcomes, such as student enrollments and 

placements, services to other beneficiaries; dissemination activi- • 
^ ties, and reported adoptions. 

V^lssue: State-level VEA funding policies may not facilitate the most effective 
> use of these resources. ' 
Recommendations: 

Form a c^mittee to review the results of this study and the 
parallel study of allocated Subpart 3 and. 4 funds; to compara^ 
tively analyze uses of project funds versus uste<6f allocated funds, 
related management procedures, and iong-term outcomes; and to 
recommend changes in current policies and practices. Consultants 
who participated innhe two studies are recommended as' commit- 
tee members. 

• Consider other funding mechanisms in addition to the current 
bid specification process to provide for locally-initFated special 
projects that address identified statewide priorities for program 
improvement. 

• Continue to join with the State Department of Education in >^ , 
funding projects of mutual interest, but make certain that Ghan-- 

cellor's Office staff^ ind appropriate community college adminis- 
trators represent the special interests of ^ommunity college* 
♦ . education in project planning, encourage c^munity college* 
personnel to bid on these projects, and provide necessary techni- 
cal assistance to improve their chances of bidding successfully. 

V 
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II BACKGROUND AND PROCEDURES 

BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECTS 

In 1977-78 and 1978-79, under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482), the'California State 
Department of Education received approximately $52 million each 
year in federal fundfe to support vocational education in the state. 
The federal funds wera divided, as specified in the California Flue- 
^ Year State Plan for Vocational Education, between the State Depart- 

Tnent of Education and 'the Chancellor's Office of the California 
Community Colleges. The federal vocational education (VEA) funds 
represented about 9% of the total expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion at the-community college level in 1977-78 and about 7% of the 
total in 1978-79, with the remainder coming from state and local 
sources. 3 

The funds were used J)y the two agencies,*as specified in the 
Amendments and the State Plan, (1) for allocations to local districts, 
(2) for state administration of vocational education, and (3) for spe- 
cial projects in vocational education. This study is concerned with 
the impact the third use of federal VEA funds by the Chancellor's 
Office has had in California community colleges. 

The amounts awardeJi'or special projects included in this study 
totaled approximately $2.8 million in-1977-78 and over $1.8 million 
in 1979-80, or nearly 13% of the California community colleges' 
share of the VEA funds in 1977-78 and approximately 9% in 1978-79. 
In relation to the estimated total cosf of vocational education in the 
colleges those two years, about one cent of every dollar was used for 
the VEA-funded special projects. 

Irv 1977-78, and 1978-79, special projects were funded under 
three different subparts of P.L. 94-482: 

Subpart 2, Basic Grant: Section 120 (b)(l)(L) provides for vocational 
education for displaced homemakers, single heads of households lack- 
ing job skills, persons who are homemakers and part-time workers 
but wish to secure a-full-time job, and men and women who wish to 
seek employment in jobs traditionally held by the opposite sex. 

Subpart 3, Program Imprgiyement and Supportive Services: Sections 
131 through 1 36 provide for research, exemplary and innovative pro- 
grams, curriculum development, vocational guidance and counseling, 
vocational personnel training, and grants to assist in overcoming sex 
bias. Also, as provided in Section 1 1 0, a portion of the funds granted 
, under Subpart 3 are set a^Her to meet the special needs of disadvan- 
taged students, linnited- and non-English '.speaking students, and 
handicapped students in vocational education. 

Subpart 5, Consumer and Homemaking Education: Section 150(b)(2) 
J? provides for ancillary .services to ensure quality in consumer and 



3. Based on estimates in the California Vocational Education Accountability Reports for 
1977-78 and for 1978-79 (Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1979 
and 1980). 
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homemaking education programs, such a^teacher training, curriculum 
development, research, and development of instructional materials. 

. Figure 1 shows the,^w#ounts of federal funds awarded by the 
Chancellor's Office for special projects under Subparts 2, 3, and 5 for 
the four-year perfod,. 1977-1981. The years T979-80 and 1980-81 
are included to show how the decline in total expenditures from 
197?-78 to 1978-79 was reversed in the following two years. 

In 1977-78, the first year of special project funding under Pub- 
lic Law 94^482, the Chancellor's Office and the State Department 
of Education were concerned with establishing ''an overall plan, 
strategies, and priorities for the combined and most effective use of 
available funds." While this planning was underway in November 
1978, public and private agencies and institutions were invited to- 
submit proposals for conducting activities in the areas of program 
improvement. Over 900 proposals were received. Applications were 
reviewed and ranked by a panel of 35 professionals from colleges, 



Figure 1 

AMOUNTS A*WARDED FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS BY THE CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE 
UNDER SUBPARTS 2, 3, AND 5, 1977-1 981 



1977- 78 Subpart 2 $ 150,000 

Subpart 3 2,578,951 W///^^^^^ 
Subparts 34,405 | 

Total $2,763,355 

1978- 79 Subpart 2 $ 155,020 

Subpart 3 J, 627,506 
Subparts 37,273 
Total $1,819,799 

1979- 80 Subpart 2 $ 57T>!9* 

Subpart 3 2,509,876 
Subparts 38,437 

Total $2,919,832 

1980- 81 Subpart'2 $ 721, 555^* 

Subpart 3 2,390,990 
Subparts 55,000 

Total $3,167,554 




1 2 
MILLIONS 



* Includes projects funded under Section 120 (b)(l){]), which provides for support services for women who enter pro 
grams to prepare them for employment in jobs which have been traditionally limited to men. 



universities, state offices, school districts, and councils. The highest 
ranking proposals were funded."* 

By 1978-79, in accordance with the completed plan, strategies, 
and priorities, Requests for Proposals (RFPs) were written by state 
staff to addcess priorities identified through an advisory committee 
process. The RFPs were sent to public and private agencfes identified 
as prospective bidders. Proposals submitted in response were read 
and ranked by readers, and the projects were awarded to each agency 
which Submitted the highest ranking proposal for each RFP. 

In 1977-78 and 1978:79, a total of A42 projects were funded 
singly by the Chancellor's Office, or jointly by the Chancellor's Office 
and the State Department of Education. Their distribution to secon- 
dary, postsecondary, and other agencies is shown in Table 1. The 
locations jof the agencies which received the project funding are 
shown in Figur^2. As might be expected, a large majority (nearly 85%) 
of the 45 projects funded singly by the Chancellor's Office went to 
community college districts. 



Table 1 

NUMBER OF PROJECTS AWARDED TO AGENCIES 



Agencies 


1977-78 




1978-79 




Total 


Chancellor's 
Offife 


Joint 


^Chancellor's 
' Office 


Joint 


Secondary school districts 


1 


4 ■ 


1 


6 


12 


County offices 


1 


11 


1 


8 


■ 21 


Community college districts 


27 


3. 


12 


14 


56 


Universities 




9 




22 


31 


Other public agencies* 


1 


3 




2 


6 


Private firms and agencies 


2 


6 




8 


16 


Total 


32 ■ 


36 


14 


60 


142 



* Includes the Chancellor's Office, the State Department of Education (Vocational Education Unit, Personal 
and Career Development Services), North Orange County Regional Occupational Program, and the California 
Maritime Academy. ' 



In both years studied, the State Department of Education and 
the Chancellor's Office combined a portion of their Subpart 3 special 
project funds to support joint projects that addressed mutual priori- 
ties of secondary and community college vocational education. In 
nearly every case, each agency provided half of the federal funds 
claimed by the joint projects. For example, in 1978-79, the two 
agencies agreed to set aside $296,000 ($148,300 each) for personnel 
training activities; these joint funds were ultimately used for seven 



4. California Vocational Education Accountability Report, 1977-78 (Sacramento: California 
Slate Department of Education, 1979), pp. 9-10. 
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Figure 2 ^ 

LOC>\TION OF VEA SPECIAL PROJECTS FUNDED IN 1977-78 AND 1978-79 

BY THE CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE OF THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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• Community colleges awarded projects. 
(Nurtjbers indicate more than one pro- 
ject |t a community college site.) 

O Other agencies awarded projects. 
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personnel training projects that served secondary and/or postsecon- 
dary educators. 

As ^Table 2 shows, there were 36 jointly-funded projects in 
1977-78 aniJ 60 the following year. The reversal of this trend in 
1979-80 and 1980-81 is probably an indirect impact of the outcomes 
of the earlier special projects. One reason for this reversal has been 
the perception by decision makers in both agencies that the joinj 
projects wece -frequently not equally beneficial to both secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education and that, in some cases, the 
projects served exclusively the secondary or community college level. 
Since the 1978-79 funding cycle, the two funding ager^cies have 
spent a larger portion of their resources independently, for activities 
aimed specifically at the secondary or community college'level. They 
have become increasingly selective about activities which they agree 
to fund as a combined effort. Such selectivity may have a positive 
impact on the outcomes of present and future joint projects. 



Table 2 

AGENCIES AWARDED JOINTLY-FUNDED PROJECTS 



Agencies 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


Total 


Secondary school districts 


4 


6 


2 




12 


County offices 


11 


8 


5 




^4 


Community college districts 


3 


14 


3 




20 


Universities 


9 


22 


12 


11 


54 


Other public agencies* 


3 


2 






5 


Private firms and agencies 


6 


8 


3 


1 


18 


Total 


36 


60 


25 


12 


133- 



*Scc footnote, Table 1. 



The 142 projects funded singly by the Chancellor's Office, or 
jointly by the Chancellor's Office and the State Department of Edu- 
cation in 1977-78 and 1978-79 were distributed among the funding 
categories as shown in Table 3. It should be noted that in some cases 
these categories were assigned inconsistently over the two-year 
period. For example, the Vocational Education Equity Project was 
categorized as a personnel training project in 1977-78. and as a gender 
equity project the following year. Two categories, disadvantaged and 
handicapped, were not used in 1977-78; however, projects were 
funded that year in other categories which clearly addressed the 
national priorities (services for handicapped, disadavantaged, and 
limited- and non-English speaking students). Project FIVE H (Formula 
for Improving Vocational Education for the Handicapped), first 
funded in 1977-78 as a personnel training project, > was funded in 
1978-79 as a project for the handicapped. These and other inconsis- 
tencies in categorizing projects make it necessary to interpret Table 3 
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Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL PROJECT FUNDS AWARDED^Y THE 
CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE BY FUNDING CATEGORY 



1977-78" 



1978-79 



Funding Category 



Number Amount Number Amount 
of Projects Awarded of Projects Awarded 



Subpart 2 
Subpart 3 

Research 

Dissemination 

Exemplary ^d innovative programs 
Curriculum development 
Guidance and counseling 
Personnel Training 
Gender equity 
Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 
Subpart 5 

Total Awarded 



8 
58 
(10) 
(2)» 

(6) 
(10)- 
(10) 
(17) 

(3) 



_2^ 
68 



$ 150,000* 
^ ^578,951 
(558,343) 
(97,645) 
(184,922) 
(338,973) 
(661,787) 
(640,845) 
^96,436) 



^4,405 
$2,763,355 



8 
64 
*(6) 
(1) 
(2) 
'(6)_ 
(8) 
(23) 
(6) 
(9) 
(3) 

2 
74 



$ 155,020** 
1,627,506 
(133.,618) 
(17,590) 
(152,000) 
(106,685) 
(319,874) 
' (432,410) 
(169,394) 
(146,726) 
(149,209) 
37,273 
$1,819,799 



Total Claimed 



$2,574,775 



$1,669,767 



* Funded in 1978-79 with monies carried over from 1977-78. 
** Included are $25,000 of 1979-80 monies awarded to one ()ro|ect when fundingwas delayed. 
f 

with caution, as the figures th-ere can be misleading in light of actual 
uses for which the funds were awarded. 

PROCEDURES USED IN THE STUDY 

This study of the' impact of the vocational education-special pro- 
jects in California community colleges was undertaken in November 
1981 at the request of the Board of Governors of the Californi^^. 
Community Colleges. The primary objective of the study was to 
identify and describe program improvements brought about by 
changes or modifications in college policies, administrative practices, 
and/or instructional programs resulting from the special projects. The 
study also focused on changes in student outcomes, .including those 
resulting from project efforts to promote sex equity and to improve 
programs and services for students with special needs. 

Several key questions related to this objective were identified 
, early in the study: 

• After the funding terminated, what happened in respect to pro- 
grams, activities, products, and services initiated during the 
projects? 
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• Was there any additional dissemination of project products or 
other outcomes, or evidence that other colleges had adopted 
model programs or were using project products? 

• How did factors such as joint funding, dissemination efforts, the 
format of inservice activities, and continuity in staffing affect the 
long-term impact of the projects? 

• Was there a difference in cost-effectiveness of certain projects, 
measo'red in terms of immediate and long-term outcomes? 

The impact study was a follow-up Investigation to determine 
what occurred as a result of the projects. It was not an evaluation of 
how the projects were conducted or whether the objectives proposed 
for each were met. For each project, research was focused on the 
period after the VEA funding expired. 

It was expected that the results of this study, combined with 
data from a parallel study of the uses of VEA funds allocated for 
program improvement,^ might provide information useful for evalu- 
ating policies and practices related to the overall distribution of VEA 
funds. 

The first step in conducting th^research was to develop a list of 
the projects to be studied. After reviewing project reports and, where 
necessary, consulting project personnel or funding agency staff, 116 
distinct projects were identified as the study population. This num- 
ber was reached by considering continuing projects funded for both 
years and follow-on projects bearing a close relationship as single pro- 
jects, rather than as two or more separate projects. For example, 
information was collected on the firp science curriculum develop- 
ment^rojects funded in 1977-78 and 1978-79 as for a single project. 

Of the 116 projects, .14 jointly-funded projects were identified 
which pertained only to secondary education and, therefore, had no 
impact on community college education. (It should be noted that at 
least nine jointly-funded projects were idejitified which pertained 
only to community coltege education.) No further information was 
gathered for the 14 secondary projects; follow-up data were collected 
for 102 special projects. 

Three major strategies were used to obtain follow-up information: 

1. Beginning early in 1982, 110 former project directors or other 
per^ns who were knowledgeable about the projects wefe inter- 
viewed in person or on the telephone to learn what had occurred 
after each project ended and/or to obtain the names of project 
beneficiaries who could be pontacted for additional or corrobo- 
rative information. 

2. In the spring of 1982, a sample of -20 project sites were visited. 
Each visit w^s conducted by the study director and one of six 
consultants recommended by the Chancellor's Office. The con- 
sultants, who also served as an advisory committee for the study, 

4. "Evaruatlon of the Uses of Allocated Subpart 3 and 4 Funds/* a study conducted for the 
State Department of Education and the Chancellor's Office by Education Evaluation and 
Research, Inc., Department of Education contract number 0039. 



were all former community college administrators of vocational 
education or student services. At each site, former project staff 
and others involved in the project or its continuation were inter- 
viewed. When it could be arranged, interviews w^re also conducted 
with individuals on campus who were identified as beneficiaries 
of other projects. A total of 168 follow-up reports were obtained 
in this way. 

Similar consultant-assisted site visits had been made to five 
additional sites a few months earlier as part of previous research 
by the study director to evaluate continuation projects. In 
1979-80, the study director had visited 11 other project sites, 
attended meetings and programs conducted by ten projects, and 
interviewed managers of all 1979-80 projects in person near the 
end of their projects. These previous experiences provided addi- 
tional background information for this study. 
3. In May 1982, 462 inquiries were mailed to inservice participants 
and other beneficiaries of 1 7 projects. Names Were obtained from 
project reports or rosters supplied by former project managers. 
For 13 projects which served relatively small numbers of com- 
munity college educators, inquiries were sent to every beneficiary 
identified or to one beneficiary at every college represented. For 
projects that served larger numbers, inquiries were*sent to a 10% 
jor larger sample of participants. 

In each case the specific activity or product in question was 
identified. The individual was asked to describe how participa-, 
tion in the activity or use of the product had directly or indi- 
rectly affected instructional programs, student services, vocational 
education enrollments, student completions and placements, in- 
stitutional policy and management practices, and/or qualifications 
of staff at his or her college. A total of 223 written or telephoned 
responses (48%) were received and are summarized in the appro- 
priate sections later in this report. 

In 35 cases where projects were refunded after 1979, follow-up 
information was also obtained from their proposals and reports. 
Annual reports which had been prepared for a few other projects 
continued with local funds were also examined. For most of the pro- 
jects, however, the only sources of information^ere the oral reports 
of former managers, beneficiaries, and state staff who described their 
perceptions of the impact of the projects.^ As might be expected, 
project outcomes and records often had been merged with other 
activities and information as time passed. Consequently, specific 
/esults frequently could not be attributed solely to the special 
projects. 

The data collected were analyzed with the assistance of the con- 
sultant team and used to prepare this report. For purpose of analysis 



6. The individuals who provided information are identified in Appendix B. 
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and reporting, the 102 projects were grouped according to their out- 
comes and impact into three major categories: 

• Local projects, which provided services or programs on -a* single 
campus or on a limited number of neighboring campuses and 
which had impact, for the most part, in'that localized area. 

• Projects which provided personnel training actiyities, including 
preseryice education, inservice education, and consulting services, 
on a regional or statewide basis. 

• Projects which made products or services available for use by 
community colleges statewide. 

The distribution of projects within these categories and their cost 
to the Chancellor's Office are shown in Figure 3. Approximately 43 
cents of every special project dollar went for projects that resulted in 
products or services for statewide use; 28 cents supported personnel 
training activities; and 25 cents was claimed by the local projects. 
Within tbese categories, the largest expenditures wer,e for a variety of 
statewide services and for inservice training. . . 

The nature of the projects in each category is decribed in more 
detail in the following, sections, and findings about their impact 
are summarized and discussed. Examples are included of individual 
projects in each section; Appendix A contains a summary of th^e 
information obtained about the impact of each of the 102 projects. 
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Figure 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTS AND AMOUNTS CLAIMED, 19^7-78 AND 1978-79 



1. LOCAL PROJECTS ^5C 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING 

DISADVANTAGED 

HANDICAPPED 

4 

curriculum 
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research, and 
consumer and 
homemaking' 
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Z STATEWIDE PERSONNEL 
TRAINING PROJECTS 28^ 
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PRODUCTS AND 
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SERVICES 



4. JOINT PROJECTS WITH NO 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE INVOLVEMENT 4C 



Cost to the 



Project Type and Focus 


Chancellor's 
Office 


Number of 
Projects 


1. Local Projects 


$1,077,927 


34 


Displaced homemakers 


(277,607) 


(9) 


Vocational guidance and counseling 


(233,676j 


(5) 


Disadvantaged 


(199,659) 


(6) 


Handicapped 


(142,976) 


(3) 


Curriculum development 


(82,516) 


(4) 


Exemplary and innovative programs 


, (49,602) ' 


(2) 


Gender equity . . 


(4^,248) 


(2) 


Local research 


(28,688) 


(2) 


Consumer and homemaking education 


' (14,955) 


(1) 


2. Statewide Personnel Training Projects 


1,171,481 


29 


Inservice training 


(943,907) 


(22) 


Preservice training 


(227,574) 


(7) 


3. Products and Services (Statewide) 


l,8O5y034 


39 


Research reports 


(243,785) 


(9) 


Curriculum materials 


(215,286) 


(9) 


Gender equity resources 


(195,590) 


, (9) 


Guidance resources 


(68,030) 


'■ (3) 


Services 


(1,083,24^) 


(9) . 


4. Joint Projects With No 






Community College Involvement 


1 89,200 


14 


Total 


$4,244,542 


116 . 
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RELATIVE COST OF 
LOCAL PROJECTS 



LOCAL 
PROJECTS 



SUBPART 2 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 
6<' 




-SUBPART 5 

CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION (less than one cent) 



I - 



II LOCAL PROJECTS 

Over $1 millionof theChancellor'sOffice 
special project funds were claimed by 34 
. projects that were operated on a single cam- 
pus or on a few neighboring campi/ses and 
that had impact primarily in these localized 
areas. Included were the nine Subpart 2 pro- 
jects for displaced homemakers, 24 of the 
Subpart 3 projects, and one Subpart 5 
project. 



SUBPART 2 PROJECTS 

Nature of the Projects # 

The nine Subpart 2 projects served per- 
sons who met the definition of displaced 
*\v, homemaker that appears in Section 120 of 

p, L. 94-482 (see page 8). Typically, the programs included a 
recruitment component, counseling, and instruction in job seeking 
skills. Career planning activities and workshops or special classes on 
topics such as assertiveness and career decision making were also 
offered by most of the projects. Instruction in basic skills was usually 
available to participants as a project component or through referral 
to exisl;ingC|!)rograms. The projects sought to place ^participants in 
vocational programs or employment; most provided counseling, 
tutoring, and/or peer support groups to increase class* retention and 
job survival. 

Sources of Follow-Up Information 

^ Operational managers of seven of the nine projects were inter- 

viewed in person (4) or on the telephone (3). Managers of two pro- 
jects that were discontinued when the special funding ended could 
not be reached, and information about these projects was obtained 
from secondary, sources. Visits were made to two project sites. While 
written reports were not on file for any of the 1977-78 or 1978-79 
Subpart 2 projects, six of the projects were funded again in 1979-80; 
reports obtained for these projects provided information about how 
activities were continued through that funding period. 

Unfortunately,, the nature of the data available about the Sub- 
part 2 projects varied from project to project so that, in some cases, 

* only a general picture of the project's outcomes could be formed. 

Respondents cautioned that changes in enrollments and retention, 
attitudes of instructors, administrative policies, instructional pro- 
grams, student services, and other factors, where these were reported, 
could not always be attributed solely to displaced homemaker pro- 
ject activities. 

What Was Learned About the Projects 

A total of over 4,000 women were reported to have been served 
by the six continuing projects in 1979-80, including 485 who en- 
rolled in project-sponsored classes. Three sites continued to receive 
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VEA project funds from the^hancellor's Office in 1980-81. When 
* " this funding expired, they were able to maintain programs and ser- 
vices in 1981-82 with V^A funds alloQated for displaced home- 
makers and gender equity, as well as funding from other sources (e.g., 
HOPS and CETA). 

The six discontinued projects were terminated when the funding 
ended. Although at least four of these projects werq successful in 
meeting their objectives, the special services provided apparently 
were not considered to be of sufficiently high priority to warrant 
^ continuation with local funds. 

In the interviews with project representatives and iri some of the 
written reports, case histories of project beneficiaries clearly demon- 
strated how the lives of individual women had been positively and 
-tJramatically affected by their participation, through improved self- 
confidepce and employability. 

In 1981-82, rather than fundjng a limited number of special 
projects for displaced homemakers, the Chancellor's Office elejcted 
' to set aside 1% of the Basic Grant allocation to each college for the 

purpose of providing services to this population. The amounts avail- 
able to districts ganged from $190 to $28,249; the average, $2,783, 
was considerably less than the average amount for the special pro- 
ject grants, $19,064. Based on the results of the 1977-78 and 1978-79 
projects and other displaced homemaker projects funded for the first 
time in 1979-80, there is little doubt that colleges which retained 
project staff and contJnuecJ "the project services were able to make 
more effective use of their allocated Subpart 2 funds for displaced 
homemakers as a resuk of the foundation of experience and con- 
tacts they had built with the special project grants. 

Unlike the disadvantaged and handicapped populations >yhich 
were identified as special needs groups in the Vocational Educatio;i 
Amendments of 1968, displaced homemakers were recognized in the 
VEA legislation for the first time in 1976. The nine projects included 
in this study were the first special efforts funded by the Chancellor's « 
Office to assist this group. Thfe relatively low survival rate of these 



EXAMPLES OF SUBPART 2 LOCAL PROJECTS 

I — I Project staff continued to provide counseling and referral ser- 
— vices and scheduled 41 workshops inj'ob hunting skills as a part 
of home economics, business, and adult education classes. Personal 
development classes initiated under the special project funding have 
been added to the adult school offerings. 

I I Through innovative use of resources and volunteer help, one pro- 
ject continued to serve 500-600 women each year and to enroll 
150 new women each semester in a 12-unit re-entry program. Sub- 
part 2 displaced homemaker allocated funds. Subpart 3 gender 
equity funds, and EOPS funds were used. 



projects-may be due, in part, to lack of experience ia serving this spe- 
cial population. The limited resources available to sustain the special 
services, combined with the fact that many colleges have not recently 
tried to increase enrollments, al^o appear to have influenceddecisions 
' r\^o continue the projects, eve,n though there are now over500,000 
dWplaced homemakers in California'"^ho might benefit from me 
services. ^ • . 

SUBPART 3 AND 5 PROJ ECTS 

The Nature of the Projects 

Over $800,000 were claimed by 24 Subpart 3 projects and one 
Subpart 5 project that were primarily local in nature. As shown in 
Table 4, the Subpart 3 projects addressed nearly every legislated 
category. The Subpart 5 project was in the area of curriculum devel: 
opment for parenthood education. Less than half the projects were 
^funded jointly. Twenty-one^ere based on a community college cam- 
PMS; four others were conducted by county offices of education. 



Table 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUBART 3 AND 5 LOCAL PROJ ECTS , . 



Type 


Total 
Number of 
Projects 


Number 
of joint 
Projects 


Cost to tha 
Chancellor's 
Office 


Subpart 3 


•24 


12 


$785,365 


Vocational guidance and counseling 


(5) . 


(3) 


(233,676) 


Disadvantaged ' " 


(6) 


(3) . 


(199,659) 


Handicapped 


(3) 


(-) 


(142,976) 


• Curriculum development 


(4) . 


(2) 


(82,516) 


Exemplary and innovative programs 


(2) 


(1) 


(49,602) 


Gender equity 


, (2) 


(2) 


(48,248) 


Local research 


(2) 


(1) 


(28,688) 


Subpart 5 / 


1 




14,955 


Total 


25 


12 


$800,320 



Sources of Follow-Up Information 

Former or active operational managers of 22 of the 25 projects 
in this group provided information in telephone interviews. Site visits 
were made.to 16 of the projects. During the visits, others involved Jn 
the projects or their outcomes were also questioned; a toal of nearly 
100 people at the sites . gave the study teams their views about the 
outcomes and impact of the projects. • 

Personnel interviews provided descriptive, anecdotal data which 
were validated by observations on the site visits. Documented statis- 
tical evidence of ongoing impact was obtained for only 1 1 o^^e 25 
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projects, including five that were required to prepare project reports 
for continuation projects in 1979-80. In many cases, statistics about 
servjces rendered or uses of materials produced were no longer 
recorded and reported. Records such as enrollment and placement 
• statistics were kept occasionally as part of other required record 
keeping, but were no longer reported separately for programs or 
services initiated with the project funds. 

What Was Learned About the Prqjects — ^ 

*. " Of the 25 Subpart 3 and -S-^projects classified as local projects, 
only 20% were no longer operating when project representatives were 
contacted arQjjnd the beginning of 1982. The remaining projects 
(80%) had either expanded, continued, or slightly reduced the activi- 
• « ties begun under VEA project'funding. The status of the 25 projects 
is shown in Table 5 belo\y. 

Table 5 

STATUS OF SUBPARTS AND 5 LOCAL PROJECTS 





Number of 


Cost to the [ 


^ Status 


Projects 


Chancellor's Office 


Exp^ded activities 


8 


$243,121 


Continued at the same level 


6 


111,759^ 


Continued at a reduced level 


6 


9 210,474 


Discontinued activities 




234,966' 


Total \ 


25 


$800,320 



Because of the unique character of*each project, there were no 
univensal reasons why they had been continued or terminated after 
the project funding expired. In some cases, practices, programs, or 
services had been institutionalized or expanded toother populations 
or program areas after success was demonstrated during the initial 
funding peru/d. Activities of other projects were used as evidence to 
obtain add/le/nal funds that were then used t(^refine or expand the 
original outcomes. And, after two of the local projects officially 
' ended, their continuation took a new form, as research information 
or training from the project was put to use. 

It was clear that the lasting impact of the local' projects at the 
home institutions was affected by the availability of funds and staff 
to continue work begun with the project grants, and by local needs 
for the services or programs. There was also evidence that local pro- 
jects attached to a single college or district Were more likely to con-* 
tinue th^n those that were not college-based but provided services to 
a college or colleges. Of the five local projects in this group that were 
no longer operating 'at the time the follow-up contact was n^ade, 
"three were projects that operated out of county offices of education 
and one was a regional placement project ^erving several community 
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colleges. Only one of the. five was Identified with a single college 
campus. 

Loss 6f project staff was also a factor in the termination of the 
activities of several projects. In four of the five cases where activiti.es 
were discontinued, 'the project managers left the institution soon 
after VEA fug^ding terminated. Although these projects were not 
continued, in at least three cases there was evidence that individuals 
involved benefited from the experience and would make use of what 
they had learned to solve similar problems in the future. , 



EXAMPLES OF SUBPART 3 LOCAL PROJECTS 

I [ A successful VEA project to improve recruitment and retention 
of disadvantaged students was expanded with local funds to 
serve other populations; in 1980-81, counseling, workshops, and re- 
lated services ^ere provided for 6,000 adult re-entry students, 859 
displaced homemakers, 2,672 nontraditional students, and 625 
senior citizens. The program also provided instructional support for 
3,020 academically disadvantaged students. Project staffing had 
grown to six full-time and 20 part-time positions, and the program is 
now considered an integral part of campDs services. 

[ I An electronics curriculum development project which received 
$22,500 in VEA funds was said to be instrumental in obtaining a 
$"2.4 million CWETA (California Worksite Education and Training 
^ Act) grant to train entry-fevel electronics workers and to upgrade the 
skills of experienced workers. 

I I San Francisco Bay Area traldeswomen trained as^ccupational 
teachdrs vyith the support of a VEA gender equity project con- 
tinue to find teaching positions in local community colleges; in 
1981-82, at least ten were employed teaching welding, auto tech- 
nology,, carpentry, machine technology, woodworking^ ornamental 
horticulture, electrical trades, and industrial maintenance. Adminis^ 
trators contacted agreed thatthese instructors encouraged women to 
enroll in and complete noptraditional classes. The original project 
served as a model for a 1980-81 Subpart 2 project in Southern Cali- 
fornia in which 16 tradeswomen completed credentialling require- 
^ ments. ^ • 

I I Representatives of three projects blamed funding reductions for 
inability to sustain the same level of effort as during the grant. 
However, a technical language^'center was still in operation ^ houfsa 
week at one college, and 5,000 student contacts were reported in 
1980-81. At another site, efforts to achieve gender equity in four tar- 
geted programs were being corjtinued with some positive results. At 
—the-tfrifef-eoHeger guidance services for evening students had been 
reduced, but were still continued on a limited basis with ''boot- ' 
legged'' time. , . 



Discussion of the Findings 

From these examples of the long-range outcomes of this group 
of special projects, it is clear that their impact on local campuses 
varied greatly in nature and amount. Even \vhere the project activities 
had been terminated, there was usually some lasting change that had 
occurred in the individuals or institutions involved. Thus, to some 
degree in nearly every case, the grants did'^ct as '*seed" money for 
the recipients. ^ 

' Although the projects cited above have been characterized as 
"local," most of them clearly resulted in techniques for delivering 
programs or services that were applicable on other campuses. Project 
staff had accumulated experiences that made them useful as resource 
people to others addressing similar problems. It appeared, however, 
that the impact of these projects rarely extended beyond the home 
campus. ^ 

Reports and/or products were distributed statewide by at least 
eight of the 24 Subpart 3 projects; however, staff from only three 
projects demonstrated the programs or practices they had developed 
in workshops attended by interested administrators or faculty. 
About half of the Subpart 3 project sites had been visited by indi- 
viduals interested in learning more about them. The Subpart 2 dis- 
placed homemaker project personnel shared information about pro- 
ject activities with gender equity project personnel at conferences 
sponsored by the Chancellor's Office. This kind of information shar- 
ing among project managers about other rela^ted VEA projects has 
not taken place routinely'in otherfuQdjng categories. 
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IV STATEWIDE PERSONNEL 
TRAINING PROJECTS 



RELATIVE COST OF STATEWIDE 
PERSONNEL TRAINING PROJECTS 



INSERVICE EDUCATION 



PRESERVICE 
EDUCATION 




At a cost to. the Chancellor's Office of 
over $1 million, 29 personnel training pro- 
jects supported preservice training of vQca- 
tional instructors or counselors, or presented 
a variety of inservice training activities for 
practicing vocational educators, counselors, 
and other concerned personnel statewide. 
Except for one Subpart 5 inservice training 
project, these activities were all funded 
under Subpart 3, The training activities took 
place between July 1977 and July 1980. 



PRESERVICE EDUCATION PROJECTS 

The Nature of tl^ Projects 

Seven of the 29" personnel training projects provided training for 
teacher and counselor educators or individuals who were in the pro- 
cess of qualifying for vocational teachtng^credentials. As shown in 
Table 6, six of , the seven projects were funded jointly by the Chancel- 
lor's Office and the State Department of Education, The projects 
supported training of new teachers of vocational agriculture and busi- 
ness education enrolled in regular university teacher education pro- 
grams; subsidized teacher education programs that provided training 
required for the Designated Subjects Credential; and resulted in con- 
ferences or workshops for trainers of home economics teachers, 
industrial education teachers, and counseling personnel. 

Table 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRESERVICE EDUC ATION PROJECTS 

Total Number Cost to tl;ie 
Number of of Joint Chancellor's 
Type Projects Projects Office 



Training for new business and agriculture teachers 2 

Designated Subjects Credential programs 2 

Training for teacher or counselor-educators 3 

Total ^ • 7 



2 
1 

3 

6 



$107,224 
$0,046 
30,304 

$227,574 



Sources of Follow-Up Information 

Operational managers of the seven projects were interviewed by 
telephone or in person. Site visits were made to four of the projects. 
Available reports of the projects and .related follow-on projects were 
reviewed. When possible, lists were obtained of conference and work- 
shop participants; letters were mailed^to a sample of these individuals 
requesting information about outcomes of their participation. During 
site visits to other projects in the study,- interviewees were asked 
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- about their experiences related to personnel training activities sup- 
ported by theChancellor's Office with special project funds. 

What Was Learned About the Projects 

, Four of the seven projects haVe continued to receive VEA fund- 
ing. In addition to the industrial and business education programs 
described on the rrcxt page, the agriculture teacher training institu- 
tions continue to receive subsidies each year for their student teach- 
ing programs, which graduate a total of around 75 agriculture teachers 
each year: The Division of .Vocational Education, University of Cali- 
fornia Extension, also receives funds to support training required for 
the Designated Subjects Credential. In the three-year period, 1978- 
1981, nearly 4,000 community college faculty enrolled in methods 
classes presented statewide through this extension program. Both the 
agriculture preservice and the credentialling programs were strongly 
endorsed by former participants and their adnrrinistrators who were 
contacted during site visits. 

The three remaining projects were discontinued when VEA fund- 
ing end.ed. At that time, it was expected that one of these, the Com- 
petency-Based Teacher Education Program, might be maintained 
through U.C. Extension, but thiTno longer appears likely. Unless an- 
other sponsor is found, there is no assurance that the option to obtain 
a part-time credential through self-instruction will be available much 
longer. 

A purpose of the research into the outcomes of preservice pro- 
jects as well as the jointly-funded inservice projects described later in 
this section, was^to learn something about the role university-b^ed 
projects have in thetrainingof community collegev.ocational teachers. 
Consequently, home economics, industrial, business, and agricultural 
education teacher educators were ^sked to provide information 
about the placement of teachers they train. 

Responses were received from home economics teacher educators 
at six universities and from industrial education teacher educators at 
seven universities, all of whom indicated that only a small percent- 
age, (10% or less) of the teachers they trained in 1981-82 went 
directly into community college teaching. They also estimated that 
15% or less went into community college teaching after teaching 
first in high school programs, or gaining other experience in the 
field, or earning a higher degree. This estimate seems low, and if accu- 
rate, would indicate that Chancellor's Office funds are misspent on 
preservice training'projects. 

' In fact, a high percentage of community college instructors do 
have previous high school teaching experience, as evidenced by cjata 
from a California State University, Fresno study and estimates from 
an agriculture teacher educator. Of the 47 community college busi- 
ness Education teachers who responded to the Fresno survey, 72% 
had an average of 6.7 years of teaching experience at the high school 
level. General secondary credentials were held by 54% of the respon- 
dents and community college credentials by 49%."^ In addition, fjbp 

7. Dwayne Schramm and Thomas Riegcr, A Study of Inservice Business Education at the 
Community College Level, California State University, Fresno, January 1982. 
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Two statewide conferences were held for industrial education 
teacher educators to share program information and curriculum 
materials. Seven participants, in response to an inquiry about the im- 
portance of the conferences, agreed that they were very important 
for improving coordination, sharing ideas and information, and dis- 
cussing common problems and solutions. In 1980-1983, similar 
conferences fpr industrial education teacher educators are being con- 
ducted as part of a comprehensive preservice and inservice project 
furtded jointly by the Chancellor's Office and the State Department 
of Education. 

* 

j — I A project at a Southern California university to develop the core 
curriculum for a competency-based program to train teachers of 
office and distributive education has been continued. Instructional 
modules for specialized methods courses have been developed and a 
Center for Business Education established which provides preservice 
and inservice training. Beginning in 1980, Subpart 3 funds supported 
the adoption of this model program at two other universities located 
in the central and coastal regions of the state. Developers of the pro- 
gram believe that the modularized, competency-based format has led 
to greater use of this particular instructional approach by program 
graduate?, srnce "teachers teach as they were taught." 

I I The Competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) program is a ' 
modularized teaching methods course in which the students use 
workbooks and sound-filmstrips for self-instruction in the competen- 
cies require^, for "part-time teaching credentials. iThe program was 
developed at a Southern California community college, where it was 
based until the fall of 1980, when project staff elected to discontinue 
their management of the program. During the three previous semes- 
ters> 155 students completed CBTE courses taught on 11 community 
college campuses throughout California by instructors trained by the 
CBTE project. The materials can still be purchased from the com- 
munity college; however, training^is no longer available for new 
CBTE instructors. U. C. Extension has agreed to certify teachers 
who complete CBTE training on campuses that continue to offer it, 
but U.C. Extension does not have resources to maintain the audio- 
visual materials required to offer the program as an alternative to 
their "TechVfiques of Teaching" course. 



head of the largest agriculture teacher education prograjajLOi-^aUfornia 
estimates that at least 55% of the current commuryfy college agricul- 
ture teachers have had high school teaching experiences and are 
graduates of , one of the five teacher training programs subsidized 
with VEA funds. And finally, three-fourths of theagriculture teachers 
hired in 1981 by community colle^^es came from high school teach- 
ing positions. 

Thus it appears that, while community college vocational instruc- 
tors seldom come directly, from the teacher training institutions, a 
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majority of community college business and agrictulture teachers 
have participated in preservice teacher education programs such as 
those subsidized with special project funds from the Chancellor's 
Office and the State Department of Education. 

INSERVICE EDUCATION PROJECTS 

Nature of the Projects 

Twenty-two of the personnel training projects resulted in work- 
shops, conferences, consultations, visitations, or other professional 
development activities for community college practitioners. These 
projects covered a wide range of topics, from specific subject-matter 
areas to services for special student populations. All were Subpart 3 
projects, with the exception of one Subpart 5 project. The distribu- 
tion of the 22 projects is shown in the table below. 

Table 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF INSERVICE EDUCATION PROJECTS" 

Total Number Cost to the 
Number of of joint , Chancellor's 



Type 


Projects 


Projects 


Office 


Gender equity and special student populations 


4 


3 


$362,699 


Subject-matter areas 


9 


8 


235,043 


Teaching and counseling techniques 


. 2 


1 


149,902 


Individualized activities 


2 




60,667 


Management 


2 


1 


41,468 


Work experience education and CETA 


2 


" 2 


23,088 


Miscellaneous topics 


1 


1 


71,040 


Total 


22 


16 


$943,907 



Over 2,600 community college educators participated in these 
inservice training activites. Participation jn individual projects ranged 
7rom five instructors who attended workshops given by an industrial 
education inservice project, to approximately 1,000 educators who 
participated in training activities of the Vocational Education Equity 
Project, which was funded for both years studied. As shown in 
Table 8, the average cost to'the Chancellor's Office per community 
college participant was about $326 in special project funds; the cost 
was slightly higher for the jointly funded projects than for the pro- 
jects funded by the Chancellor's Office alone. In considering the par- 
•ticipation and cost figures^ the point made earlier about the high 
school teaching background of many community college vocational 
instructors should be kept in mind. Colleges do benefit indirectly 
from the skill updating of secondary vocational educators who later 
join their faculties. 
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Table 8 

PARTICIPATION IN 20 INSERVICE EDUCATION PROJECTS, 1977-1979 



Funding Source 


Number 

of 
Projects 


Total 
Number of 
Participants 


Number of 
Community 

College 
Participants* 


Lo^^t to the 
Chancellor's 
•Office 


Cost Per 
Community 

College 
Participant 


joint 


16 


13,772 


2,056 


$^75,363 


$328 


Chancellor's Office 


4 


566 


558 


177,6115 


318 


Total 


20** 


14,338 


2,614 . 


$852,979 


$326 



* Estimated numbers based on actual figures reported by projects and, where this information was missing, on 
exptrapotation based on related data. 

♦* Data for two projects were not available to make an extrapolation. 



Sources of Follow-Up Information 

Rosters were obtained for 1 5 of the joint projects and two of the 
projects funded singly by the Chancellor's Office, Only two of the 
available rosters were from projects funded in 1977-78, the first year 
studied. Based on responses to inquiries about outcomes of participa- 
tion in specific inservice activities, it was apparent that recollections 
of workshops attended more than two to three years ago were sketchy 
at best, and may be unreliable. Therefore, the lack of rosters for 
1977-78 was not considered detrimental to the study. 

In May 1982, follow-up inquiries were sent to 225 community 
college educators listed on the inservice project rosters. In each case, 
the specific workshops attended by the individuals were identified by 
topics, dates, locations, and sponsoring agencies. The letters requested 
descriptions of how the individuals had made use of information 
obtained in the workshops: that is, how the workshops had directly 
or indirectly affected instructional programs, student services, enroll- 
ments in vocational education programs, completions and placements, 
institutional policy and management practices, and/or qualifications 
of staff at the individuals' colleges. Written or telephone responses 
were requested by jiine 15, 1982, Similar information was sought 
from participants identified on the rosters who were contacted dur- 
ing site visits. 

What Was Learned About the Projects 

By July 1, 1982, 93 responses (41%) were received. These replies, 
plus responses from 16 other individuals contacted during site visits, 
* are shown on the next page. Eleven who replied said they did not 
recall attending the workshop in question. In some cases, the rosters 
obtained may have been compiled from registration lists rathefthan 
attendance lists. In other cases, it was possible that respondents did 
not remember or recognize the activity cited because of the length of 
time since the workshop and the number of intervening meetings and 
other activities. Seven respondents who had changed jobs said they 
were no longer in a position to use the information obtained and 
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RESPONSES OF FORMER were not aware of the present status of their pre- 

INSERViCE PARTICIPANTS yious activities. Fourteen remembered attending 

jhe workshops but could not recall specific details 
or outcomes. 

Of those who replied, 77 (71%) recalled the 
activity and were able to describe how it affected 
them and/or their work. Twelve of these respon- 
dents stated that the activity had little or no 
impact on them or their college programs. The . 
most common reasons given were that the work- 
shop content was not applicable at the commun- 
ity ^college level or that it was information that 
they already knew. 

Positive outcomes were reported by 65 res- 
pondents (60%). Of these, 53 described specific 
actions t^ken as a result of tfieir participation. 
These included using information to plan or revise programs, improve 
program' evaluation, provide inservice training for colleagues, and 
improve services for students with special needs. Other respondents 
described more personal or general outcomes, such as the reinforce- 
ment or revitalization they derived from peer contact and discussion 
of common concerns among participants from different colleges. 

The positive responses were not evenly distributed among the 
13 inservice projects included in the survey. Judging from, the 
replies received, certain projects stimulated more positive outcomes 
■than others. Four of the five projects with the highest percentage of 
specific positive responses were community college-based; the fifth 
was a university-based * roject. Of these five, the project with the 
highest percentage of specific outcome re^sponses was funded only by 
the Chancellor's Office. The remaining four projects were funded" 
jointly; three of these served a significant number of secondary edu- 
cators as well. Only one of the five projects presented one-day work- 
shops. The others used less common formats, including extended 
(up to one week) visits to other colleges and/or programs, and two- 
and three-day workshops. All five projects provided skill upgrading in 
specialized areas. Of the five inservice projects which appeared to 
have had the least impact, none were community college-based and 
all were funded jointly. 

The gender equity projects in this inservice category were cited as 
a particulary good example of how related 'projects cooperated to 
accomplish common goals. Through 1982, the Chancellor's Office 
has-spent $473,572 in VEA project funds to support the inservice 
activities of VEEP "(Vocational Education Equity Project) and the 
technical assistance provided to colleges through CC— PAGE (Com- 
munity Colleges Plan to Achieve .Gender Equity). Only the VEEP 
project was included in this study, but information was collected 
about CC-PAGE as well, because of its close relationship to VEEP 
and to gender equity products discussed in the following section. 

Community .college personnel who gave their opinions about the 
projects and about overall efforts to address gender equity generally 





EXAMPLES OF INSERVICE EDUCATION PROJECTS 

rn Since 1978, the PROP (Planning for Renewal in Occupational 
Programs) project has provided abrokeringservice which arranges 
visits of community college vocational faculty and administrators to 
exemplary programs on other campuses. All of the PROP visitors 
interviewed cited ways they had used information obtained during 
visits to accomplish a range of specific objectives, from designing a 
new- auto shop facility to planning for a non-campus college. All par- 
ticipants agreed that this individualized format was more productive 
than workshops or conferences. 

rn Three-day workshops in vocational guidance for the handi- 
cappjed werF^resented in three locations in Southern California 
in May 1980. Respondents said the workshops helped them under- 
stand and respond to the needs of handicapped students; that they 
had incorporated strategies and materials discussed at the workshops 
into their programs; and that they had shared the information with 
other counselors. 

rn In 1979-80, health occupations instructors from community col- 
leges statewide interviewed recent graduates of their programs 
and their employers and prepared reports on their findings. Partici- 
pating instructors said they had used the information to justify new 
equipnrfent purchases, modify or add program components to meet 
identified needs, and to develop reports for accreditation and COPES 
reviews. » * 

rn In the spring of 1980, one-day workshops in time management 
and program evaluation were presented statewide for vocational 
education administrators; a two-day workshop on needs assessment, 
planning, evaluation, and management effectiveness \Mas also con- 
ducted. Participants reported using information obtained in these ses-^ 
sions to improve scheduling and other management practices, and to 
conduct more meaningful evaluations and u§e the results more effec- 
tively. Two participants had arranged a similar two-day workshop for 
representatives of 1 1 colleges in their region. 

I I A two-day fashion merchandising workshop which included a 
tour of the California Fashion Mart was conducted in November 
1979 at a cost to the Chancellor's Office of less than $25 per particij^ 
pant. This workshop, which drew home economics educators ffom 
throughout the state, was commended by several respondents as one 
of the best they had attended. Specific outcomes described included 
starting new programs, making contacts with industry, incorporating 
information from the workshop into course content, and using what 
was learned in making administrative decisions about programs. 
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felt that awareness of'fhe issue was no longer a problem on their 
campuses and that vocational faculties, with a few exceptions, wel- 
comed nontraditionaf students into their classes. Most contended 
that imbalanced enrollments continued to exist because men or 
women did not chose to enter certain p^grams. 

In a search for further evidence of the overall impact of the 
gender equity projects and of local efforts which were promoted by 
them, college self-evaluation data collected by COPES (College Ocoj- 
pational Program Evaluation System) from each college in 1979 
through 1982 were obtained and reveiwed. Ratings of effectiveness 
for selected gender equity items are shown in Table 9. 

Table 9 

RESPONSES TO SELECTED COPES GENDER EQUITY ITEMS, 1979-1982 



" Percentage of '*Good" or 
'^Excellent" Responses 
COPES Self-Examination Items 1979 1980 1981 1982 



College policy to achieve sex equity. 


58% 


56% 


74% 


67%' 


Provision of inservice to train faculty and counselors 
to recognize and overcome sex bias and discrimination. 


21 


28 


45 


'46 


Provision for prpgram coordination and staff irTg. 


23 


36 


44 


47 


Recruitment and enrollment of students in non- ^ 
traditional programs for their sex. 


25 


33 


37 


39 


Placement of students in nontraditional work 
experience or clinical experience. 


35 


"29 


22 


23 


Placement of students in occupations nontraditional 
to their sex. 


23 


26 


22 


19 













The COPES data show a trend for community college personnel 
who complete the self-evaluations to report increased opportunities 

% for inservice for faculty and counselors. The provision of on-campus 

inservice training, as described in the second COPES item, was a 
major objective of VEEP. Steady increases have been reported also in 

^ program coordination and staffing, as well as recruitment and e^nroll- 
ment of students in nontraclitional prograras. However, the degree to 
which these changes can be attributed to the training and other assist- 
ance provided by the gender equity projects is unknown. Given this 
increase in awareness, programs, staff, and enrollments, the decline 
in placement ofi students in nontraditional work experiences and 
• * occupations is perplexing, and may indicate poor retention of non- 
traditional students or resistance in the world of work to meeting 
gender equity goals. 

Discussion of Findings 

- Evaluation of the impact of inservice activities b?sed only on 
long-term recollections may not accurately reflect the importance of 
these activities. The data reported here can only be used to suggest 
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the range of effectiveness and some of the key elements which might 
increase effectiveness. 

A significant number of the respondents, including some of those 
who specified actions taken as a result of participation in inservice 
training activities, remarked that they/benefited from getting off 
campus, exchanging ideas with cplleagues, and learning that their 
operations were '*on-track." This*observation came most frequently 
from home economics educators who participated in consumer and 
homemaking education conferences. 

Certainly inservice education is an area which deserves more sys- 
tematic study, considering the high dollar cost per participant and, in 
many cases, the seemingly elusive outcomes. The elements of success- 
ful projects, such as those described here as having produced identi- 
fiable outcomes, should be studied and incorporated into future 
personnel training projects. For example, how does the format of the 
inservice activity affect retention and use of the information pro- 
vided? What effect <loes the requirement to' prepare a written report, 
or to share the information obtained, have on retention and use of 
the information? Should priority be given to inser>?ice activities that 
address specialized subjects in depth? And how can the potential 
variety and economy of jointly-funded inservice projects be realized 
without sacrificing appropriateness of content for community col- 
lege or secondary participants? 
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V PROJECTS RESULTING IN 
PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 

Over $L8 million of special project funds RELATIVE COST OF 

were claimed by 39 projects that had, as PROJECTS RESULTING IN 

their major outcomes, a report, product, or PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 
service that was made availaljle to community 

colleges throughout California. With the otHBi^ 

exception of one Subpart 5 project, these Ntki^<i\^^ 

projects were funded under Subpart 3. " 1 57t^ 

PRODUCTS j 

PROJECTS RESULTING IN PRODUCTS \ 

' X SERVICES ^ 

Nature of the Projects \^ 25< 

Thirty special projects resulted in the 
production of research reports, curriculum 
guides or othei* curriculum materials, resource 
materials for the promotion of gender equity, 
' , or vocational guidance and counseling materials. Only four projects 

were funded by the Chancellor's Office alone; all other prdjtcts in 
this group were funded jointly. 

Table 10 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTS RESULTING IN I'RODUCTS 



. Type of Product 


Total 
Number of 
Projects 


Number 
of joint 
Projects 


Cost to the 
Chancellor's 
Office 


Research reports 


9 


8 


$243,785 


Curriculum materials 


9 


6 


215,286 


Gender equity resources 


9 


9 . 


'195,590 


Voc^onal guidance and counseling materials 


3 


3 


68,030 


Total 


30 


26 > 


$722,691 



Sources of Follow-Up Information 

Operational managers of 15 of the 30 projects we_re contacted; 
for the remaining projects! the primary sources of follow-up data 
. ' were state staff who were most likely to know how products delivered 
to the funding agencies were later distributed. Questions about use 
of some of the curriculum materials were mailed to potential users. 
During the site visits, appropriate individuals were questioned about 
use of the materials. To obtain follow-up information on the gender 
equity resource materials, a survey instrument was'^sent to the direc- 
tors of ongoing special projects concerned with gender equity at 1^5 
— community— c-oHeges-and^to-the Ghancellor-s Office gender equity 
specialist. 

What Was Learned About the Projects 

The projects that produced products were grouped into four 
categories accoring to their type of content: research, curriculum. 
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gender equity, and guidance and counseNng. Significant findings for 
each category are summarized in the fofiowing paragraphs. 

Research ' ' ' * 

About six cents of each special project dollar spent by the Chan- 
cellor's Office in 1977— 1979. was used to fund nine research pro- 
jects. Evidence was found that research results of five of the projects 



^1 EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS RESUL TING IN PRODUCTS 

I [ Apprenticeship program sponsors, program sponsorcoordinators, 
and school representatives at 53 community colleges, 29 adult 
schools, and ten. ROC/Ps were surveyed .in 1979 to learn about ser- 
vices provided by these agencies to apprenticeship training programs, 
including information about Instructional materials used, facilities, 
policies, and agreements. The resulting report has been presented and 
* discussed at meetings of state and local apprenticeship councils. The 
report is said to have helped bring about more attention and undej;- 
standing for apprent>iceship on the part of state staff, who have 
shown more interest in helping dfstricts understand apprencticeship. 
However, the study director believes the impact of the report has 
been reduced because of lack of leadership in this area in the Chan- 
cellor's Office. 

I I Administration of justice curriculum guidelines developed earlier 
ufider tbe sponsorship of the Chanceltor's Office were updated. 
The revised curriculum includes a five-course core curriculum and 14 
elective courses. The core curriculum had been adopted by two out 
of four administration of justice program directors Interviewed. Lack 
of a directive from the Chancellor's Office or district level requiring^ 
use of the curriculum Was cited as a reasonior not adopting jt. 

I I Slide-tapes and accompanying brochures were prepared illustrat- 
ing opportunities for men and women in the- apprenticesf)ip 
trades. These materials, "The World of Apprehticfehip,^' "Carpen-~ 
ters," ''Auto Mechanics," '*Operatihg Engineers,'' and ''tulinary 
Occupations," were duplicated in quantity and sent^to community 
college and secondary districts statewide. The slide-tapes have been 
used in career centers, career exploration classes, community out- 
reach presentations, and other workshops, as well, as for individual 
viewing. All users contacted in the study said the materials were 
excellent. ' 

I [ The Adult Career Planning. Inventory (ACPI) was developed in 
1978-79, field tested in several Southern Califq^ia community 
colleges, and disseminated in workshops the following year. Seven' 
.community colleges requested and received packetsof ACPI materials. 
The inventory was incorporated into a computerized occupational 
assessment program developed by one of these colleges With VEA 
project-funds in- 1-98Q— 1-982. Other colleges appeared to-have had 
difficulty in arranging for computer processing, and foun^ that 
othSr tests or career information systems already available to them 
performed esse;ntially the same functions. 
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had been used or were being used to affect community college educa- 
tion, For' example, information in research reports had been used to 
draw attention to problems existing in apprenticeship programs, to 
structure an agriculture progran^ for migrant workers, to make deci- 
sions about the mandated state career information deHvery system, 
and to prepare other required repoVts. The most ambitious of these 
research projects, a three-year longitudinal study of students at. 15 
colleges, was not completed until ]981, and the final report has only 
recently been circulated. Consequently', theJmpact of ^Is stuxiy'^of 
the^ characteristics af students was not fully realized when this fol- 
low-up study 'report was prepared. Na evidence Was found that the 
resear^ results of four other projects had any idfejitifiable impact 
on community college education in CaMfornia. , . 

Curriculum. . * y-" " ^ . , . 

Curriculum guides or other Instructional materials wfere developed 
rn nine projects. Products of dnly^ three projdtt^ in this group were 
being used .wKh any frequency by comrhunity ^college, instructors. 
TwO'Were projects that prepared curriculum materials specifically for 
.community college instruction; the thifd was a joint prtfject that^in- 
volyed community coHege instructors in planning the curriculum and ^^f 
received the Chancellor's Jpffice endorsement of the products for use 
in beginning and remedial* classes. College staff who were^qontact.ed . 
about unused products of other prpjects reported l*iat: a'.newly- 
deVeloped training program was discontinued whep the ^tucjiwit/ 
efhployer demand for training decreased; instructors nruy pot haV^* 
been aware of media products, or did not know where t^.obr^n 
copies; and other curriculum materials wer^ perceived as b^ng syit^ 
abfe primarily for high schobh programs. ^ ^ ^ " \ .V. 

Gender Equity ' ^ ,^1 , ' 

Resource materials intended to promote gender'equitym^voc^ 
tional education were develm)ed in nine projects. As shown fff.Fig-^^ 
ure 4 on the next page, theYesponses of 12 directors of 19S.V-82^; 
projects dealing with gender equity indicated that the prddi/bts^of 
four of these products^ still enjoying moderate use;>roducts]pf ^ 
four otherjM'ojects^have'only^ United use two to three y^a/s ifter^' 
their prSmTction. The majoYity of the survey respondents' were;^ 
.unaware of the existatx^eof most of these gender equity materials/" 

Guidance and Counseling . - , ! 

' 'Three projects resulted in products for use in vocational guidance 
and counselingV none of which was widely used by community col-^ 
lege guidance staff. The product' of one project was never published, 
and only iylated use of materiate produced by th^ other two projects 
was reporfed. Attendance of community college staff aft project dis- 
s'emination workshops was low, perhaps because the projects were 
based at secondary institutions. The materials may have been more 
appf^pjrjate for usie in high school programs or perceived^ as too ' 
sin\il^rUajatxi5ting materials to warrant the cost of adoption. ~^ 
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Figure 4 

USE OF GENDER EQUITY RESOURCES^ 



Choices and Challenges— A Student Guidebook 
AboutJ^ontrQditional Career Opportunities 

Options and Opportunities— A Community College 
Educator's Guide for Nontraditlonal Vocational 
ProgramJm^rovement 

Slide-tapes: "World of Apprenticeship," "Carpen- 
ters/' "Auto Mechancis/' "Operating Engineers/' 
and "Culinary Occupations" 

Eliminating Sex Bias in Vocational Education: 
A Handbook for Aministrative Personnel 



Moving Toward Sex Equity in Vocational Education 



Resource Bank for Overcoming Sex, Bias aa^ 
Stereotyping in Vocational E ducat ion^ ^ 



Eliminating Sex Bias jn Vocational Education: 
A Handbook for Community Groups 



Overcoming Sex and Racial Imbalance in 
Vocational Education 



PERCENT 
50 




Used the resource. 



Knew about the resource, but had not used it. 



PROjECTS RESULTING IN3ERVICES 

Nature of the Projects ^ 

Nearly $1.1 million were spent by the Chancellor's Office for 
nine projects that made various kinds of services available to com- 
munity college educators and/or to the Chancellor's Office. These 
projects reflected concern at the state and local levels about data col- 
lection, support services for guidance and counseling, dissemination 
^ of resourc.e materials, needs assessment, and student placement. The 
distribution of the nine projects is shown in Table 11 on the next 
page. * . 

Source of Follow-Up Information 

^Operational managers of all nine projects were interviewed, and 
reports of the projects and related follow-oh projects were reviewed. 
Site visits were made to three of the nine projects. Inquiries were 
sent to recipients of services of two of the projects. Where appropri- 
ate, individuals interviewed during site visits. to other projects were 
asked about their use of the services that resulted from projects in 
this group. 
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TaljIeU 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECTS RESULTING IN SERVICES 





1 otal 


Number 


Lost to the 


0 


Number of 


of Joint 


Chancellor's 


Type of Service 


Projects 


Projects 


Office 


Occupational data services 


3 


1 


$ 461,926 


Guidance support services 


2 


2 


411,641 


Distribution of resource materials 


2 


2 


. * 106,946 


Local needs assessment 


1 




74,650 


Statewide placement service 


1 




28,080 


Total 


9 


~ 5 


$1,083,243 



What Was Learned About the Projects 

No precise records .were obtained on how several of the VEA- 
funded services had been used by community college educator'! 
Based on the availfible information, it can be said that over half (55%) 
of the funds spent for these projects by the Chancellors^ Office 
resulted in services that were cost-effective in terms of benefits to 
community college educators or students. The services supported 
with the remaining funds did not seem to have had enough use by 
community college educators to justify their cost. 

The nine projects tjiat provided services were categorized into 
groups according to the type of service provided: data collection, 
guidance and counseling, and dissemination. Two projects that did 
not fall, into any of these categories were placed in an ''other ser- 
vices*' category. The following paragraphs contain findings about 
how services in each category were used by community college edu- 
cators. 

Occupational Data Services '^^ 

Three projects claimed nearly half of the funds spent in the ser- 
vice category for activities related to collecting occupational program 
data. Of these, two projects originated by the Chancellor's Office had 
a direct, significant impact on the evolution of data collection pro- 
cedures currently used by California community colleges. Participa- 
tion of the Chancellor's Office' in the third project was mandated by 
state and federal legislation requiring the development of a state- 
wide system for managing occupational information. Results of this 
last project w^re used infrequently by community college educators, 
perhaps because no concerted effort was made to disseminate publi- 
cations of the project to local colleges or to provide training in their 
use. 

Guidance and Counseling Services 

Activities and services initiated by the two projects in this cate- 
gory have been continued or expanded in the years since special fund- 
ing ended. The outcome of one project, the EUREKA -career 




EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS RESULTING INSERVICES 

Iri 1 979 a Subpart 3 grant was awarded to the developers of the 



— Student Accountability Model (SAM), a student follow-up system 
sponsored by the Chancellor's Office and voluntarily implemented, 
at that time, by at least 57 California community colleges/districts. 
The funds were used to conduct a survey of current SAM user5, 
identify 14 exempJary prai:tices, and train personnel from nine col- 
leges who were interested in adopting an exemplary practice to 
improve the SAM system at their colleges. Representatives of five of 
.the adopting colleges responded to follow-up inquiries two years 
later. One said the exemplary practice had been implemented, result- 
ing in improved follow-up procedures, record keeping for program 
compliance, and VEA budget records. Two said that the practices 
they investigated had not been implemented, but they hoped that 
they would be used in the near future. Two had found that the prac- 
tices they planned to adopt were impractical^ for their applications. 
In 1 981 , information about significant improvements in SAM gathered 
in the 1979 survey was incorporated into a revision of the SAM 
Operations Manual. 

I I In 1979, a joint grant funded continued development of the 



— California career information system, EUREKA. The data base 
was expanded; counselor handbooks and other supporting materials 
were produced; and training sessions were conducted at 91 user site^, 
including 32 community colleges. When this grant expired, EUREKA 
staff continued the project with user fees and donated space, time, 
and equipment. In 1982, with a $21 1,000 annual budget, the no-frills 
operation cut fees to compete with systems marketed by a major 
publisher and another large corporation. EUREKA was used 5,254 
times on community college campuses in 1980-81, and was installed 
on at least 50 college campuses in May 1 982. The system is extremely 
user oriented: staff provide on-site training, hold user conferences 
twice a year, and meet regularly with a user advisory^committee. 
Modifications and expansions are made continuously in response 
^*to user needs. In 1982, EUREKA staff were contracted to assist the 
California Occupational Information Coordinating Committee in the 
development of data for the career Jnformation system mandated by 
rfederal and state legislation. 

I — I In 1977-78,r project funds were awarded by the Chancellor's 



— Office to continue developrpent of the landscape placement pro- 
ject, a statewide service to match employers in the landscape indus- 
^tT try with graduates of community college programs that use an 
accredited curriculum developed earlier by the project in cooperation 
with industry. Attempts to make the placement service self support- 
ing failed, and in the fall of 1981 , it was taken over by the California 
Landscape Contractors' Association. It is operated now on a fee basis 
out of their Sacramento office. The close working relationship 
between the industry and participating colleges has been maintained . , 
through annuaf statewide meetings and individual contacts. 
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information system, is now a self-supporting service with installations 
in at least 50 community colleges or districts and TOO high schools in 
California. One activity of the second project was to train counselor 
master trainers who continue to serve as presenters in inservice activi- 
ties for community college personnel; the carreer guidance specialist 
hired for the project is now a full-time member of the Chancellor's 
Office staff. 
• Dissemination Services 

Two agencies concerned with the distribution of vocational edu- 
cation materials received joint funding in 1977-78. All community 
college agr^ulture instructors interviewed for this^study reported 
that they had used materials produced by one of the agencies, a pub- 
lisher of agriculture instructional materials.* However, most of the 
community college educators interviewed were unfamiliar with the 
services of the other agency, the state vocational education dissemi- 
natiorTsystem (VOICE), which accounts for infrequent use of this 
service by community college personnel. 

Other Services 

Two additional grants supported a statewide needs assessment 
project and the continuation of the (development of a statewide place- 
ment service for the landscape industry. With technical assistance 
from project staff, nine colleges conducted local needs assessments 
using a model developed by the project for a statewide needs assess- 
ment. Administrators of seven of the local assessments reported that 
the assistance provided was especialfy timely, as it led to information 
useful in a period of ''retrenchment.'* Services of the landscape place- 
ment project were maintained by projec^ staff until they were taken 
over by the CalifprniaJLandscape Contractors' Association. The pro- 
ject was used as a model for cooperation between industry and edu- 
cation in developing a curriculum for training employees for the agri- 
culture chemical industry. 

Discussion of the Findings 

Critical characteristics of products and services which were well- 
used by community college educators included quality in produc- 
tion, endorsement by the Chancellor's Office and/or a professional 
agency, recognized use for the information or service, an effective 
distribution mechanism, and easy access to the product or service. 

It appeared that products were not likely to be used by local 
community college personnel if they were out of date, perceived as 
primarily suitable for secondary educators, duplicated materials 
already on hand, required program modifications, or simply were not 
distributed to community colleges. Services were not used by com- 
munity college educators if they were not informed about them, or if 
they considered othersimilar services more useful in their situations. 

It should be noted that the products discussed did not include . 
project reports describing model programs. With a few exceptions, no 
evidence was found that such reports were being used to replicate 
programs. 
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It seems likely that differentvprobfems will be associated with 
promoting the use of products developed by more recent special pro- 
jects, which have received funding only from the Chancellor's Office. 
One change will be the growing number of videotapes being produced 
and the need to provide copies for local ownership. Another change 
is the increased production of specialized materials which require 
training in theif use, such as bilingual counseling materials, materials 
for infusing career information into curriculum, and materials related 
to uses of the computer. 

Some exemplary disseminatioh activities were funded by the 
Chancellor's Office in 1980-1982 to refine and introduce materials 
developed for the handicapped to com'inunity college educators. This 
type of activity, which brings worthwhile products of several related 
projects to the attention of potential users, should be repeated in 
other content areas. 
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VI ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS 



The long-term impact of the 102 VEA special projects examined 
in this study was as varied in nature and degree as the projects them- 
selves. The extent of the impact any individual project had was usually 
difficult to determine for two reasons: cause-effect relationships have 
become blurred in the three or four years since many of the projects 
officially ended; and records of project activities and outcomes often 
were not maintained regularly either during or after the funding 
period. Consequently, the study team was forced .to probe carefully 
for direct and indirect evidence of project impact, often relying on 
anecdotal information provided by cooperative college and agency 
staff who may not have remembered exactly how projects operated^ 
and evolved, for example, from 1977 to 1982. 

In spite of , these facts, sufficierrt objective and subjective data 
were collected from field staff and other sources to reveal clear, 
strong issues that influenced the immediate and delayed impact of 
the projects studied. The analysis of these data has led to a new, broad 
perspective on the VEA special project program. The observations 
a^nd recommendations included in this section have implications for 
several audiences: those who determine policy related to funding spe- 
cial projects, the planners of future projects, and managers and moni- 
tors of ongoing projects. 

* Considering the different levels of success projects reached before 
they ended, the lapse of time since they ended, and the funding con- 
straints community colleges have experienced during this period, the 
long-term impact of the projects and their status tod^y is commend- 
able. About half of the $4.2 million spent by the Chancellor's Office 
in the 1977-78 and 1978-79 funding cycles was claimed by projects 



An indirect indication of the positive long-term Jmpact of the 
special projects is the fact that 78% of the project directors or 




LONG-TERM IMPACT AND 
COST OF PROJECTS STUDIED 



that have had a significant long-term effect. 
Services or programs initiated with the VEA 
project funds have been continued at the in- 
stitution^ where they were implemented; 
personnel training activities have contri- 
buted to the improvement of vocational edu- 
cation and related services at participants' 
colleges; or products and services have been 
used by intended beneficiaries statewide, • 



About one-fourth of the funds were used 
for projects where the long-term benefits 
were only marginal, considering the amounts 
spent; only a few isolated instances of bene- 
ficial outcomes were reported, or products 
were used infrequently. The remaining funds 
were claimed by projects for which no evi- 
dence of lasting impact was found, or which 
did not serve community college education 
initially. 
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coordinators were still worJcing, in June 1982, in the district or 
agency that received the special funds in 1977-1979. Only 11% of 
the project managers were working elsewhere, and another 11% were 
not located. Other sources of information were used for projects 
when managers could not be reached. In most cases, the individuals 
who were responsible for project management were district employees 
who had taken this assignment; in some cases, specially-hired em- 
ployees were retained after VEA funding ended. This continuing pre- 
»sence of project staff was, without a doubt, a factor in the continua- 
tion of project programs and services. 

Several **success" and "failure'' patterns emerged from careful 
analysis of the findings of this follow-up study, findings from related 
research and evaluation studies, information about more recent pro- 
jects, and the expert opinions of the experienced vocational educa- 
tion and student services administrators who served as consultants to 
the study. The important issues that seem to be strongly correlated 
with the relative success or failure of the special projects studied, in 
terms of continuing benefits, are: 

• State-level coordination and leadership.; 

• Development, dissemination, and adoption of project models and 
products; and 

• General and specific funding policies. 

Each of these issues and related implications are discussed in 
detail below. 



Issue One: STATE-LEVEL COORDINATION AND LEADERSHIP 



A recurring theme in discussions with project personnel, benefici- 
aries, and the "six consultant advisors to the study was the importance 
of strong leadership from the Chancellor's Office, in order to maxij 
mize the benefits of the special project funds. Inadequate state-level 
coordination in crucial project phases— planning, development, and 
dissemination— often led to duplication of effort, delays and confus- 
ion in initiating and implementing projects, and reduced or limited 
use of project products and services: 

The importance of this particular element in thejmmediate and 
long-term impact of the special projects cannot be overemphasized. 
State-level leadership and' coordination affects every issue discussed 
here. It is understood that planning and managing a large, compre- 
hensive funding program at tfie state level is a very complex and diffi- 
cult task. It is also clear that successfully operating a local special 
project is difficult too, when field conditions change unexpectedly, 
proposed activities don't work well, or local administrative staff 
withdraws indirect but necessary resources. The tasks of both state 
and local personnel, however, could be simplified with the consistent 
use of improved planning and monitoring systems. 

» At the local level, one outcome of the lack of state-level coordi- 
nation and leadership was the frequent near-isolation of local project 
personnel who had only vague guidelines to follow and who may not 
have beenvin contact with a state monitor who could answer 
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questions about the expectations^of the Chancellor's Office. Special 
project personnel often did not know about other special projects 
that focused on similar concerns and activities, consequently fhey 
and their colleagues were not able to compare efforts and learn from 
each other. When. unexpected local events disrupted or. delayed pro- 
ject activities, staff often were unsure of who or where to call for 
assistance or advice. And finally, the operators of successful projects 
often did not have the time, connections, or resources necessary to 
share their products or services with staff at other colleges. 

A variety of local and state-level procedures would help remedy 
these problems: establishing semi-permanent planning committees to 
help state-level staff develop statewide priorities and plan projects to 
meet them; identifying recent and ongoing projects that are related 
and encouraging networking among project staff; and improving the 
assistance provided 4:o projects through the monitoring system. Each 
of these procedures is discussed in detail in the following paragraphs. 

Planning Committees 

In order to provide sound planning for a comprehensive state- 
wide occupational program improvement effort, three major consid- 
erations must be addressed at the state management level: 

Firstf projects must be planned in response to current and per- 
vasive needs for program improvement in California community 
colleges. Each year ^through the College Occupational Program 
, Evaluation System (COPES) review process, priority needs for 
improvement are identified for eight occupational program areas 
and six support service areas. Data interpretation panels of experts 
from each area formulate the priorities from data collected annually 
from all community colleges or from a representative 25% sample 
of the colleges in the state. 

Second, continuity of purpose must be maintained throughout the 
project cycle, from identification of need thrj)ugh planning and 
execution of the project to dissemination and adoption of project 
^outcomes. The presentunanagement system does not ensure this 
continuity: too frequentlyvthe responsibility for a project changes 
hands during the project cycle and the originaflntent may be re- 
interpreted or forgotten. For example, numerous projects that 
were conceived to develop curriculum or model programs for 
statewide adoption have resulted ultimately in materials or prac- 
tices tailored to a certain setting that^ere not intended for use 
else^-here. 

Third, there must be coordination among projects, so that one 
project complements, rather than duplicates, another. The present 
sy.stem'does not ensure that this coordination occurs, as projects 
are frequently thought of as independent, unrelated activities. This 
study, for example, was not coordinated in the planning stages 
wfth the concurrent study of uses of allocated funds for program 
improvement; consequently comparable information was not col- 
lected in many instances. Even more cfiftressing is the fact that 
special project personnel contacted in this and related studies were 
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often unaware of recent or ongoing project activities in their own 
region that they were duplicating or that could have been useful to 
them. 

These broad considerations— needs assessment and project identi- 
fication, continuity of purpose throughout the project cycle, and co- 
ordination of related projects— plus the more specific considerations 
of project design, monitoring, and evaluation, could be addressed by 
forming semi-permanent advisory committees for each occupational 
program and special service area addressed by COPES, and for other 
major areas, such as guidance and counseling, research, and evalu- 
ation.^ Standing committees composed of the Chancellor's Office 
staff specialist for the area, -one or more occupationaMeans, and four 
or five experts from the field could interpret COPES and other rele- 
vant data each year; then propose appropriate projects to meet the 
identified needs. Their assistance could extend to developing project 
specifications, reading project proposals and selecting contractors, 
♦ evaluating project outcomes, and making recommendations for con- 
tinuation and/or dissemination phases. By staggering the membership 
terms, individuals who were aware of the purpose oteach project and 
how it relates to other projects would be available throughout each 
project cycle to inform contractors, monitors, evaluators, and others 
who need this information. 

A part of the planning process should be research to identify 
former and ongoing related projects. A prerequisite for Coordinated 
♦ planning that avoids duplication, this information can be obtained 
from ERIC, the state dissemination system (VOICE), and the Chan- 
cellor's Office records. The Chancellor's Offic*e should make this 
planning information available to project directors, so that they can 
take advantage of work already accomplished and. seek the coopera- 
tion of others working^in the same content area. 

The Monitoring System 

The Chancellor's Office staff member assigned to monitor each 
project performs an extremely importantfunction as technical advisor 
to project staff and^as the funding agency representative who ensures 
that the project purpose is carried out as expected. Performance of 
the monitoring function needs to be given a higher priority. For 
example, long delays that occur in starting projects when com- 
munication breaks down between district and campus levels could 
be avoided if monitdrs routinely contact project directors soon 
after the final notification of funding is mailed. If one monitor is 
assigned to several related projects, he or she can facilitate exchanges 
Of information among their personnel. The monitor can help to 
ensure that appropriate resources are identified and used; that 
scheduling and budget problems are recognized and adjustments are 



8. The occupational program areas addressed by COPES arc administration of justice, agri* 
culture, distributive, health, home economics related, office, technical, and trade and indus' 
trial. The special service areas are disadvantaged, handicapped, limited English proficiency, 
displaced homemaker, gender equity, and consumer and homemaking education. 




STAT&LEVEL COORDINATION AND LEADERSHIP 
. PROBLEMS 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



• The original purpose of the project 

• was not carried out. 

• Projects duplicated previous projects. 

• Local .knowledge and use of regional 
and state-level technical assistance 
was poor. ^ 

• Some projects received little ot no 
attention from^ thQ assigned state 
monitors. ^ 

• Local project staff were not aware of 
previous or ongping special projects 
that could have been of assistance to 
them. 



• Form state-level advisory committees 
for each program and service area to 
study priorities, plan projects, and- 
assist in monitoring, evaluation, and 
dissemination. 

• In the planning process, conduct 
careful research to ensure coordina- 
tion among projects and to eliminate 
duplication of prior projects. 

• Improve state^ staff capabilities for 
monitoring and advising projects. 

• Provide opportunities for managers 
of related projects to share informa- 
tion about activities and assist one 
another in meeting objectives. 



made; that there is adequate record keeping; that ^ products are of 
acceptable quality; and that unmet needs are identified and brought 
to the attention of the appropriate planning committee. 

The monitor's role has been performed unevenly by Chancellor's 
Office staff in the past. Weakness in this area certainly contributed to 
the lack of impact of some of the projects studied. There has been a 
tendency for State Department of Education staff to monitor joint 
projects without the active participation .of anyone from the Chan- 
cellor's Office. Insufficent, monitoring of special projects funded 
singly by the.Chancellor's Office resulted in strictly local impact or 
failure to meet major objectives. A way must be found to iniprove 
.the capabilities of st^e staff in this role. 

Project Networking 

The Chancellor's Office also has the responsibility to arrange 
opportunities for directors of related projects to meet, share ideas 
about problems and solutions, and otherwise assist eac|i other in 

• . reaching common goals. On a few occasions where meetings of th(s 

type occurred, most of the participan^ts considered the contacts to be 
extremely beneficial in the implementation of their projects. Other 
project staff, who did not have similar opportunities to learn aboift 

• ^ related activities, believed that they might have saved considerable 

time and effort by making contacts and obtaining necessary manage- 
%ment information in this way. 

Other ways that project short- and long-term outcomes can be 
improved through improved leadership and coordination at thfi^tate 
level are included in the discussion of other major issues: the issue of 
development, dissemination, and adoption of models and products, 
and the issue of funding policies. 
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JSueT^o: DEVELOPMENT, DISSEMINATION, AND ADOPTION 
f OF PROJECT MODELS AND PRODUCTS 

**\n 1978-79, 51% of the Subpart 3 funds were alio- ^ 
cated to districts and approximately 49% of the funds 
were set aside for projects that would have appli- 
cability to districts througfiout ttie state.*' (Italics 
added.) 

This staterpent appears in the**lssues" section of Volume II of 
the California Five-Year State Plan for Vocational Education. We 
have identified 34 projects, funded in 1978-79 and the previous year, 
that can be classified as "local*' according to the specifications of 
Section III of this report: that is, they have had impact on one col- 
lege or, in a_few cases, on several neighboring colleges,^ 

We also rioted that, in fact, many of these projects could have 
had ''applicability to other districts throughout the state." However, 
with 'a few exceptions, there was no evidence that the practices or 
other outcomes resulting from these projects have been adopted by 
personnel on other campuses. Yet many had been proposed as 
"model" or ^'exemplary'* projects. 

Obligations and responsibilities regarding the dissemination of 
project models^ products^ and services must be clarified: colleges that 
receive VEA special project funds should consider the needs of other 
colleges in implementing projects and should share project outcomes 
with other colleges; and the Chancellor's Office should actively moni- 
tor and assist in these, processes. If the special funding for "model" 
and "exemplary" projects is justified on the basis that development 
costs will be saved at other institutions where the models are adopted, 
then project staff and Chancellor's Office staff must give dissemina- 
tion and adoption activities a^higher priority. 

This problem, one of the most important issues that surfaced in 
impact study, deserves prompt attention by the Chancellor'suOffice, 
since a major portion of the Office's special p^^eject funds are awarded 
each year for local proje,cts that benefit Single institutions. 

Jt is possible to summarize the problems that affect the repli- 
catTOn of model programs and the adoption of products, as these, 
factors were identified by local personnel and study staff. The, pro- 
ject phases— development, dissemination, and continuation or adop- 
tion—and recommendations for addressing the problems in each are 
listed and discussed on the following pages. ^ ^ ^ 

Development 

Adoption potential can be enhanced by involving personnel who 
are representative of community colleges statewide in the develop- 
mental and field-testing^ phases. The SAM (Student Accountability 
Model) project, developed with a series of Subpart 3 project grants, 
successfully used this strategy. Initially SAM was designed with the 
assistante of a 12-member consortium committee of administrators 
i from representative California community colleges to meet a need 
identifiecf through COPES for a reliable student follow-up system. 
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DEVELOPMENTA L PHASE 



PROBLEMS RECOMMENDATIONS 



There was nb intention at the project •Clarify the obligations of project 
level to develop a transferable model recipients to develop models and 

or product. products that are transferable to 

There was insufficient involvement other collegcb. 

of non-loeat personnel, who might • Require that each major project 
adopt the model or product, in plan- create a technical advisory committee 

ning or review. * from representative colleges to assist 

The model or product duplicated an P^'^^uct design, field testing, and 

existing model or product. dissemination. y 

• Conduct careful needs assessment, 

including research into previously ^ 

developed products. 



• -ChanceJJor's Office staff and other occupational educators also pro- 
vided ideas for* the model's development. The consortium members 
were willing to utilize the model in their own colleges. Since 1978, 
SAM has been adopted, at least in part, by nearly every communi-ty 
college in California. In many cases, the implementation of SAM on 
individual campuses has been facilitated with technical assistance* 
funded through SAM or peer consulting projects. SAM has continued 
to receive support from the Chantellor's Office a.nd guidance from 
the SAM consortium committee. 

Similar statewide input ^ was used in developing curriculum 
materials for fire science and administration of justice programs.. 
> These materials have been adopted by colleges throughout the state. 
Other curricula developed by and for single cdlleges have not been 
used except on those campuses. 

There is no question that a broad-based approach helps to ensure 
product quality and eventual acceptance by personnel at colleges 
other than the originating institution.^ By iormng consortium com- 
mittees of technical advisors for each major project, to advise, par- 
^ ticipate^ in project activities, and represent a core of colleges. with a 

vested interest in project outcomes, the benefits of special grants -can 
be extended beyond the recipient college. * 

Dissemination ^ * 

To improve the dissemination of project outcomes, it is recom- 
mended that a project review and dissemination process -be estab- 
lished, in which plans are made by the planning committees proposed 
earlier about how to effectively distribute the worthwhile results of 
special project activities, or information about them. Implementation 
of such a process would imply that dissemination would be funded, 
in most cases, as a separate project phase, subject to approval by the 
appropriate plannmg committee or other qualified judges. 
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Such a two-phase process could also h^lp to alleviate two other 
time-oriented problems that were frequently associated with inade- 
quate dissemination efforts: (1) funding approval delays often dis- 
rupted project timelines so that workshops or other dissemination 
" activities planned for the close of projects were cancelled or resched- 
uled at inauspicidus times; and (2) in many cases a single funding 
period of 12 to 18 months was insuf^cient time to plan; develop, 
test, refine, document, and di^eminate a transferabfe model or pro- 
duct. If dissemination were a specific follow-up phase, project staff 
could be assured that additional fundiri^ would be available for 
duplication, distribution, conducting presentations^ndH:onsulting, 
or whatever other dissemination ^activities were considered to be 
effective. In this two-phase process, only those products judged 
satisfactory would be disseminated; products judged margin'al or 
unsuccessful could be improved, or dropped, thus saving the cost of 
duplication and distribution. 

Using a variety of dissemination strategies would also increase the 
probability that project products and services would be widely used 
.or replicated. This Study has shown that mailing project reports to 
individuals on college carrTpuses^ rarely promoted the use or replica- 
tion of project outcomes. More innovative approaches to dissemina- 
tion, such as periodic newsletters describing ongoing and recent pro- 
jects, regional project fairs, or traveling ''roadshows," might enable 
bjjsy educators to shop more efficiently for jfiteresting projects. 
College personnel could then request additional information from 
the Chancellor's Office, or contact project staff to arrange a visit or 
consultation. 

The vehicle exists already, in the PROP project, for brokering 
visitations to exemplary programs by individuals.who are interested 
in replicating them.^ Peer consulting is also available through PROP. 
Strengthening this program and assuring its uninterupted funding 
should be a priority of the Chancellor's Office. The positive impact 
of this individualized inservice counterbalances its expense; evidence 
collected in this study demonstrates that this form of inservice has 
proven to be as cost-effective as any other, including high quality 
inservice workshops. 

The uneven results achieved when workshops were used for dis- 
semination or staff development indicate the need to examine the 
more successful presentations, so fhat effective elements can be repli- 
cated in future workshops. Such a study should include disseminat- 
tion meetings conducted by other special projects, such as those 
funded under Title IV-C and the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
secondary Education. - 

A fairly conventional, low-cost dissemination strategy that also 
could be used more effectively is xht publication of a special project 
catalog or directory. Such a catalog has been prepared jointly wit'h 
the State Department of Education in the past, but its publication 



9. See page 30 and Appendix A. 
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DISSmiNA TION ^HA^E 



PROBLEMS 

^The project terminated before suf- 
' ficient attention could be given to 
dissemination. 

• The project report was not a useful 
dissemination tool. 

• Care was not taken to address jnfor- 

• mation about the project directly to 
potential beneficiaries. 

• The project was not endorsed and 
publicized by the Chalicellor's Office. 




^ ; recommenda tions^: 

• Fund dissemination as a separate 
project phase. 

• Review projects and plan appropria' 
dissemination^ ^ j 

• Publish a catalog to inform manage 
of other projects and other comm 
ity college educators about model 

^ programs, product^ and services. 

• Publish a more detailed Callhrnia 
^ Community College Dtrectory. 

• Fund visitations to exemplary pro- 
jects, consultations by project per- 
sonnel, and other personal contacts 
between developers and users. 



has been delayed for as long as two years. It Is recommended tfiat the 
^ * Chancellor's Office publish an annual catalog or directory of its 

current special projects, including the names of local contact persons. 
Since it is important that such a catalog (and other products) reach . 
intended beneficiaries, arCSccurate statewide list of the cpllege staff 
responsible for various special servicp shouid be^developed also. The 
catalog and mailing list information tcould be transmitted and up; 
dated by computer tape or direct computer linkages,- as these tech- 
nologies become more available to colleges. 

These comments and recommendations apply equally to the dis- 
semination of special project services, models, and products. An addi- 
tional point must be made, however, about the dissemination phase 
of media-producing projects: project budgets.should include adequaite , 
funds to reproduce sufficient quantities o^^vedia products such as^ 
slides, audiotapes, and videotapes. Copies should be sent to each 
college district, or to county or regional resource centers where they 
will be readily accessible to- community college users. ' * 

Continuation 

Perhaps the most important problem associated with the contmu- * 
ation of model projects was the often abrupt end of V£A project 
funding. Some colleges did receive second- anrd thkd-ye^r funding to 
refine models, disseminate information about them, and help staff 
from other colleges adapt the model to suit t+ieir i^ndividual needs. 
For some colleges that received large one-year grants, however, the 
end of special VEA support meant that program components were 
cut and staff were lost. In this partial or inoperable form, such pro- 
jects could not possibly function as ''models", for other college staff 
who wished ta observe or otherwise learn^'how they operated. 
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CONTINUATION PHASE 



PROBLEMS RECOMMENDATIONS 



The model program or product did • Where appropriate, fund a continua- 
not fill an institutional need. tion period to phase out support and 

Ij^^sufficienf resources were available provide funds for: 

to maintain the program. • Refinement of the model on pro- 

Staff were no longer available to con- 

tinue the program. - " Demonstration workshops. 

• Consultations at adopting sites. 
- Maintenance of records of con- 
tinuing actiyities and outcomes. 



It appears that limited additional funds for continuation would 
help colleges (1) serve as model sites and (2) integrate special project 
activities into their local budgets. Of course, this continuation option 
would be available only to projects that are considered successful by 
the appropriate planning committees or other qualified judges. 
Approved projects would be eligible for small continuation grants to 
enable them to retain staff ^nd continue services for another six 
months or a year. 

This stuc^ highlighted one aspect of project continuation that 
deserves the immediate attention of state and local leadership. If the 
long-term impact of federal vocational education funding is to. be 
accur^LV Ld.es cribed for policy and decision makers at all levels, pr^ 
cedtffes must be implemented at the local level to improve the ddcu- 
mentation of continuing activities $nd impact resulting from these 
''seed" monies. 

The local administrator responsible for vocational education 
should be informed of this need for follow-up informatibn. This 
study has shown that most local e.ducators will not continue to 
record information about project-related activities or benefits unless 
they are instructed to do so and provided with resources for this. 
Alsof^o ensure that comparable information is available from all pro- 
jects, the Chancellor's Office should provide reporting forms, or at 
the very least, speciticn'nstructions about the types of data required, 
such as enrollment and placement statistics, records of additional dis- 
semination, evidence of adoption, descriptions of changes in instruc- 
tional programs and services, and other measures of long-term impact. 

Similar routine follow-up reports should be requested also from 
participants at inservice activities .within ofie year of the event. This 
timing will allow them time to apj^ly the information acquired, and 
they should still be able to recall the inservice activity in question. 

Adoption/Adaption 

Additional funds, combined with the more subjective issue of 
college individuality, also influence whether*a project, f)roduct, or 
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service will be widely^ adopted by other colleges. The State Depart- 
ment of Education "ha^-suGcessfully ustd small adoptturrlxiclapt ion 
grants ($5,000 to $10,000) to help schools and districts implement 
exemplary career education programs developed under Title IV-C. 
The grants subsidize. purchase of the exemplary project materials, 
staff training, and consultations by personnel from the exemplary 
programs. Grants similar in amount and scope would be a practical 
way to encourage the adoption or adaption of VEA model programs, 
services, x>r products. Again, these grants would be available only for 
adoption of effective, generalizable models or products by colleges 
that were committed to using them. 

Another basic problem that thwarts adoption of new programs or 
products, almost regardless of their value and effectiveness, 1s the 
very human tendency of college personnel to think that their situa- 
tions are unique; also, they often are unable to see how the compon- 
ents of a program or product can be changed to fit many individual 
needs. Severalxommunity college educators interviewed in this study 
indicated that they had rejected models they read or heard about 
without considering the possibility of adopting or adapting portions 
of the models for their colleges. 

This fact has implications for developers and disseminators of 
model programs, services, and products. Adoption activities most in- 
clude inservice presentatjons, visitations, consultations, and/or des- 
criptive reports that help the potential user recognize that the 
model can be applied in a variety of situations and demonstrate how 
the model can be taken apart, remodeled, and made a creation of the 
user. 



ADOPTION/ADAPTION PHASE 



PROBLEMS 

The model or product ijid not address 
a local need, or a similar model or 
product was already in use at the im 
stitution. 

The model or product was not per- 
ceived as readily adaptable to local 
needs. 

There were no resources available for 
adapting the model or product to 
local needs. 



RECOMMENDA T/ONS. 

Utilize carefuTneeds assessment wFth 
broad-based input in developing 
models and products. 

Design products with modular com- 
ponents; demonstrate the adapt- 
ability of models and products. 

Fund adoption/adaption of success- 
ful models and products, including: 

- Materials required. 

- Staff training. 

- Consultations with developers. 

- Resources for making adaptions^ 
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Issue Three: FUNDING POLICIES 

Literally hundreds of community college administrators an3^ 
faculty, as well as education professionals in four-year institutions 
and private* companies, were interviewed or otherwise contacted in 
this examination of the long-term impact of the VEA special project 
program of 1977— 1979. The attention of the study team was focused 
directly on the special projects funded during that time period, 
buj information was also collected about other VEA-funded activi- 
ties—often because college staff were so cooperative in tellipg about 
other VEA-funded efforts, including other projects and activities 
funded with VEA allocations to local colleges. 

Several broad, philosophical questions about VEA funding poli- 
cies emerged after analysis of the special project data and related 
data concerning certain other VEA programs: 

• What are the differences and similarities in intent and outcomes 
of the allocation program and the special project program? 

• Do the present VEA funding policies and programs encourage 
local initiative and accountabilitiy? 

• Should the Chancellor's Office continue to fund projects jointly 
with the State Department of Education? 

Allocations Versus Special Project Funding 

In addition to the special project money awarded to selected dis- 
^ tricts, the California community colleges received allocations of VEA 

funds for program improvement totaling over $1 .2 million in 1977-78 
and $2.T million in 1978-79. Authorized uses of the funds in the 
first year were to improve programs and support services for handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, and limited English speaking students. In the 
second year, the uses of the allocated funds were expanded to include 
vocational guidance and counseling, personnel training, and activities 
to promote gender equity. 

In examining information about uses of the allocated funds that 
surfaced unexpectedly as the study team investigated the special pro- 
ject outcomes, it became clear that many colleges were using these 
funds to continue activities begun with project funds or to take 
advantage of other special projects. For example, allocated funds 
were used to pay tutors of academicaly disadvantaged vocational stu- 
dents, to conduct gender equity workshops for focal facutly, and to 
send instructors to special project inservice meetings. The allocated 
funds were also used to support program development of irhprove- 
ment activities that were responses to strictly local needs. Given that 
the guidelines for using the funds do not specify clearly the scope 
^ and nature of eligible activities, it is understandable that individual 

colleges have interpreted the guidelines in ways that permit the most 
flexibility and responsiveness to local needs. 

It was also clear from discussions with local personnel and other 
^ researchers that the use of allocated funds was not often guided by 
detailed documented objectives, as were the special projects, nor 
were requirements for accountability as well-established and enforced 
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-aS"they were for speciaf-project funds. Also, the scope and impact of 
the activities supported with allocated funds were sometimes 
restricted because of the small amounts available to a college or dis- 
trict to address a specific area, such as services for the handicapped, 
or displaced homemakers, or other authorized uses. 

Several instances were cited by individuals interviewed in the 
study which suggested that the VEA funding program should provide 
for special grants to support locally-initiated special projects that con- 
form to the priorities established for uses of the project funds in 
Cafifornia community collegesJ^ Because of the limited amount of 
uncommitted allocated funds available to many districts for major 
program improvement efforts in specific areas, local personnel have 
looked to special project funding as a resource for concentrated 
efforts to solve identified problems. Experienced VEA project direc- 
tors contacted in this and related research expressed frustration 
because none of the requests for proposals issued in a given year 
appeared to address needs they were concerned about, or did not 
allow them to try out specific solutions they thought would work. 
Others admitted that they had proposed on the project they were 
conducting because it was the ''closest thing" to what they really 
wanted to do at their college. 

Experience has shown that there are sound reasons for specifying 
exactly what is expected of each project contractor and how this 
should be carried out. At the same time, it appears that there could 
be an avenue for local personnel to submit their ideas for projects 
that address identified statewide priorities and to have these ideas 
considered for funding. 

It should be possible, in fact, to support worthwhile locally-initi- 
ated projects under Section 132 of the Vocational Education Am.end- 
ments of 1976, which provides for the funding of exemplary and 
innovative programs that fall within California's comprehesive plan 
for vocational education program improvement. Only eight of the 
142 projects included in this study were funded under Section 132. 
In the following two years, 1979-80 and 1980-81, no projects were 
funded by the Chancellor's Office or the State Department of E'duca- 
tion under this section. It is recommended that ^ limited amount of 
the Subpart 3 funds be made available each year under Section 132 
for locally-initiated exemplary and innovative projects that address 
priorities for program improvement identified by the planning com-^ 
mittees; but that do not conform to any of the requests for proposals 
written for that year. To obtain funding, proposals should demon- 
strate that the project addresses identified statewide needs, and 

10. After 1977-78, the special project system did not provide funding for locally-initiated 
projects. Beginning in 1978-79, all uses of special project funds were predetermined accord- 
ing to a comprehensive plan and priorities suggested by advisory committees. To ensure that 
the priorities were addresses as intended, requests for proposals Included detailed specifica- 
tions. The result has been the funding of proposals that conform to specifications written by 
state staff, who presumably are knowledgeable about the needs of colleges statewide and 
about how individual projects fit into the comprehensive plan for program improvement. 
Occassionally projects are funded with a planning phase, allowing the contractor, with the 
aid of technical advisors, to develop a scheme for performing the required w.ork. 

f 
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certify that other funding is not available for the purpose. Also, 
funding should go only to projects which the appropriate planning 
committees consider worthwhile and are willing to sponsor. 

At the present time, it is particularly appropriate to review to- 
gether the outcomes and impact of the uses of special project and 
allocated funds, in order to identify strengths peculiar to each system^- 
and perhaps^use these as guidelines for strengthening weaknesses in 
the other. A study of how colleges had used VEA Subpart 3 alloca- 
tlSns was being conducted at the time of this special project research. 
The findings of the two studies should provide a solid data base for 
reconsideration of current policies and practices with regard to the 
allocation system and special project funding. It is recommended 
that a special committee be formed to accomplish such a broad re- 
view, and to recommend decisions in regard to distribution and use 
of the fund^, stressing definition of local and state responsibilities 
and intended objectives of each funding program. The Chancellor's 
Office and selected colleges should be represented on this commit- 
tee. It sliould be noted that two recently-retired occupational deans 
served as consultants m both of the studies and are in a position to 
make comparisons and recommendations based on their knowledge 
of both systems. 

Any future examination of VEA funding policies and practices 
should specifically include a study of the Subpart 2 allocations for 
displaced homemakers. For the years 1981-82 and 1982-83, nearly 
all of the Chancellor's Office funds for displaced homemakers were 



'ALLOCATIONS VERSUS SPECIAL PROJECT FUNDING 



PROBLEMS - . * RECOMMENDATIONS 

Uses of allocated funds were not • Form a committee of advisors from 

guided by specific, documented ob- the impact studies of VEA projects 

jectives. ^ and allocations, plus representatives 

^Requirements for accountability for f ^^^^^ community colleges and 

allocated funds were not well estab- ^^e Chancellor s Office to: 

Ij5hgj - Review the study reports and 

. . other relevant informatfon. 

In some priority areas, allocations 

were considered too small to accom- ' Compare the management and uses 

plish anything worthwhile. ' °f and pro)ect,funds. 

. ^ . , . . - Compare the immediate and long- 

A ocated funds for disp aced home- . ^ r*u r ^ 

V K term impact of uses of the funds, 

makers may not have been used 

effectively ' Recommend policy decisions in 

regard to uses of the funds. 

Neither the project nor the alloca- 
tion funding program provided ade- • Collect additional evaluation infor- 
quate support for locally-initiated ^^^'^^ ^^^^ displaced home- 

projects. maker allocations. 

• Selectively fund locally-initiated pro- 
jects under Section 132, Exemplary 
and Innovative Programs, 
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allocated to districts, with only a small amount set aside for special 
projects. In 1980-81, the allocations to districts ranged from $190 
to $28,249; the average was $2,783. Serious questions exist about 
this distribution of funds at a time when districts may have limited ' 
experience and/or interest in serving displaced homemakers: Are dis- 
tricts prepared to make effective use of the limited amounts they 
receive? Are there enough funds in the small allocations to accom- 
plish anything of importance? How often are the funds turned back 
to the state, so that they may not be used for displaced homemakers 
at all? It is strongly recommended that the Chancellor's Office spon- 
sor a study of the current uses of these allocations and determine 
what kinds of adjustments shoulb be made. Perhaps, until more is 
learned about effective strategies for establishing and maintaining 
services for displaced homemakers, the resources should be concen- 
trated on refining models and assisting interested districts in adapt- 
ing these programs, service^, or materials to meet local needs. 

Joint Funding Considerations. 

Another policy-related question that surfaced during the exami- 
nation of 1977-78 and .1978-79 special projects was whether it was 
advisable, in terms of cost-effectiveness and impact, to continue fund- 
ing projects that are supported jointly by the Chancellor's Office and 
the State Department of Education. Each year since 1978-79 these 
two agencies have reduced the number of special projects which they 
*fund jointly. Based on the long-range outcomes of the projects 
studied here, it appears that this action was well taken, for the most 
part. In many areas, such as* curriculum and instructional program 
content, equally shared benefits for secondary and community col- 
lege educators simply did not exist. 

In other cases, however, it seems that mutual concerns do exist 
and that shared activities can be more economical and can enhance 
articulation between the two levels of education. Several jointly- 
funded inservice projects in this study, for example, were fnutually 
beneficial to secondary and community college participants. These 
-projects were community college or university based. The average 
cost for the 13,772 participants at 16 jointly-funded inservice activi- 
ties was only $98, as compared to $318 for each of 566 participants 
at activities presented by five projects funded singly by the Chancel- 
lor's Office. It seems reasonable that both secondary and posts^con- 
dary educators could benefit from this economy of scale, while at 
the same time enjoying a greater variety of inserviie opportunities. 
i To realize this mutual benefit, community college educators must 
' participate in the joint ventures in greater numbers. 

Rather than retreating further from funding projects jointly with 
the State Department of Ed^jcation, the Chancellor's Office should 
cooperate more actively and more selectively with the Department of 
Education in areas of common benefit. In so doing, the ChanceJIor's 
Office staff and their advisory committees must take an active role in 
planning the joint projects, encourage community college vocational 
education administrators to bid on the projects, provic^e technical 
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JOINT FUNDING' 



PROBLEMS 

Joint projects often were perceived 
as unsuitable by and for community 
college staff. - 

Many joint projects did not respond 
to need^ unique in community col- 
leges. • 

Community college staff were not 
sufficiently involved in planning, 
implementing, or publicizing joint 
projects. 

joint projects often were not strongly 
and visibly >*upported by the Chan- 
cellor's Office. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

. Use more community college person- 
nel in joint projects as planners, ad- 
visors, and workshop presenters. 

Assess community college needs and 
sponsor joint projects that respond 
to these needs. 

Encourage comoiunity college staff 
to bid on joint projects and provide 
them with technical assistance that 
will improve their chances of receiv- 
ing joint project awards. 

Strengthen the Chancellor's Office 
participation in the planning, moni- 
toring, and publicizing of joint pro- 
jects. 



assistance to improve their chances of receiving joint grants, partici- 
pate actively in the monitoring of joint projects, and endorse and 
publicize their activities and products. In addition, new formats for 
inservice meetings or research reports, for example, may facilitateahe 
shared and separate functions. This careful, active involvement of 
community college educators should ensure that their special inter- 
ests, as well as the common interests of community college and secon- 
dary educators, will be adequately represented in the joint projects. 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A INDIVIDUAL PROJECT REPORTS 

INTRODUCTION 

The following individual project reports are arranged in the same 
* three major categories that were discussed in the body of this report: 
(1) local projects, (2) statewide personnel training projects, and 
(3) projects that resulted in products or services for statewide use. 
Within these categories, the projects are grouped according to their 
major focus. 

The projects are listed in the "Contents," beginning on the next 
page. A "Subject Index" appears at the end of this appendix on 
page 104, immediately followed by an "Agency Index" printed on 
colored paper. These aides will help locate projects that were con- 
ducted by a specific agency or that addressed a specific topic. 

For each project the following information appears: 
Project title. In come cases, original project titles have been modified 

to clarify the nature of the project or for consistency in wording. 

Agency. The recipient of the project funds. 
Director's name. 
Project number. 

Funding source and cost. For projects funded singly by the Chancel- 
lor's Office, (C) appears after the project number, followed by the 
cost to the Chancellor's Office. In this case, the amount shown is 
the tota/ claimed by the project. For projects funded jointly by 
the Chancellor's Office and. the State Department of Education, 
(/) appears after the project number, followed by the cost to the 
Chancellor's Office. In this case, the amount shown \s half the 
total claimed by the project: the half paid by the State Depart- 
ment of Education is not shown. 

Project dates. These dates show when 'bhe projects^ actually started 
and ended, as accurately as can be determined from project final 
reports^and records supplied by the funding agencies. 

'Project Overview. This portion of the report summarizes what 
occurred during the funding period. 

Follow-up findings. This paragraph summarizes what was learned in 
th^ follow-up research about what happened after the funding 
terminated, and about the long-term impact of the project in 
California community colleges. 

Information source. This individual can be contacted at the present 
time for additional information about the project. In most cases, 
this person was the primary source of follow-up information for 
• the project. 
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LOCAL PROJECTS 

SUBPARt 2 

Displaced'Homemakers 

, Displaced Homemakers— Homemaker Placement 
Project 

Chaffey Commuftfty College District 
Director: Jeanne Hamilton 
Project No. 36-67 660- 2 --9 -01 0 
July 1, 1878 to June 30; 1979 
Project No. 36-^67660-2-9-020 
March 15, 1979 to October 31, 1979 

Project Overview 

This was the first year of a two-year pilot program to 
provide displaced homemakers access to education and/or 
employment opportunities they need to become "Self-sup- 
porting. Seven ty-one women enrolled in a 12-week struc- 
tured program of counseling, classroom instruction 4n topics 
such as self awareness and )ob seeking skills, and job place- 
ment assistantc Individual participants were followed up, 
to holp ensure successful educational pursuit or employ- 
nieni Pmioct stati assisted these women in setting realistic 
cmploNtiient liuals and provided them with information 
about skills tiaiiiing .opportunities, existing college and 
cotiiniutiiu icsouicfs, and-job seeking information. Coun- 
sclmc aJvist'iiKMi, )ob seekm^ skills training, and job place- 
MK'tii assisiaiico wt'u provided to 150 additional clients in 
ihe oil tatnpus centers wht^re prolcct activities were based. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The piograni was funded again in 1979-80. In March 
1980. the project director left the college. In J-une, the Wo- 
,,.-<Tlen's Center, the headquarters for the program, was perma- 
nentiv closed and all project activities were terminated. 
Prior to this*, in the months of Jan\jary through June, 40 
students were served in the 1 2-week program. When it ended, 
11 bad been placed in full-time, part-time, or temporary 
employment, four were seeking jobs, 12 were enrolled in 
vocational or other college courses, and 13 had not decided 
what they would do, had postponed seeking a joD\or had 
dropped out of the program. In addition, displaced rvome*.. 
makers not in the structured program were assisted: 54 were 
referred for mterviews with employers, resulting in 18 
placements, and 24 resumes were written by the placement 
aide. 

Information Source 
Leonard Martyns 

Associate Dean, instructional Services 

and Vocational Education 
Chaffey College 
5885 Haven Avenue 
Alta Loma. CA91701 
(714) 987 1737 

». (C) indicates that the project was funded singly by ti)c Chan- 
cellor s Ofticc. (J) indicates that the pro)cct was* funded jointly 
by the ChantelloiS Office and the State Department of Educa- 
tion The amount shown in each case »s the cost to the Chan- 
s cello r's Office only. 



Displaced Homemakers— Project Crossroads 
Los Rios Community College District, Cosumnes River 
College . 

Director: Ajlene Murdoch 

Project No. 34-67371-2-9-010 (C) Cost: $10,297 
Jul)i ;, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 34-6737 1-^2-9-020 (C) Cost: $19, 730 
March 15, 1979 to September 30, 1979 

Project Overview ^ 

Project Crossroads* provided -displaced homemakers in 
thp Sacramento community with a two-semester re-entry 
program to facilitate development of their marketable skills, 
decision-making, career planning, and enhancement of self- 
esteem. In' 1978-79, 61 women attended for at least one 
semester. Regularly-scheduled courses were offered off 
campus in English, sociology, human^development, business 
math; and speech. Special workshops in study skills, math 
skills, stress management, and life goals planning were also 
offered. Personal and career counseling,.-an intern program, 
and placement assistance were other features of this pro- 
gram. Twenty-four of the participants were employed in 
paying jobs in June 1979. 
Follow-Up Findings - 

Project Crossroads 'received additional VtA displaced 
homemaker funds in 1979-80. Forty-six women enrolled in 
the re-entry prpgram in the'^econd year. Ten who completed 
the two-semester program were employgd when it ended, 
15 others were continuing occupational training. Project 
Crossroads was terminated when the VEA project funding 
expired. Individuals who were served by the project des- 
cribed the positive impact it had on their lives in the 
newsletter. Crossroads People. 

rnformation Source 
Allene Murdoch 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
11 22 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 9581 4 
(916) 445-0102 

Displaced Homemakers-Continuing Education for 
Women, 

Merced Corhmunity College District 
Director: Lynn Moock 

Project No. 24-65797-2-9-010 (C) Cost: $20,000 
July 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 24-65797-2-^9-020 (C) Cost:$l 5,000 
March 15, 1979 to September 30, 1980 
Project Overview 

VEA funds were combined with funds from Title I of 
the Higher Education Act,'CETA, and EOPS to develop a 
three-pronged program of centers with intensive peer sup- 
port, re-entry classes, and community service workshops for 
displaced homemakers in Merced, Los Banos, and DosPalos. 
At least 25 persons a day visited the centers at Merced and 
Los Banos to obtain counseling and referral information 
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and meet with peers. A 12-unit block of transferable re- 
entry classes was offered, including "Human Potential/' 
•'Career and Life Planning," "Anthropology of Women," 
*'Body Conditioning," and basic English and math. Weekly 
support group meetings and coffee hours with speakers, 
monthly luncheons, and a variety of community -events 
related to careers were well attended. Throughout the year. 
Continuing Education for Women coordinated special work- 
shops and courses on topics iuch as self defense, self moti- 
vation, time managemet, pre-apprenticeship training, and 
other subjects of concern to the displaced homenlakers. A 
total of 5,1 1 0 women participated in these activities, includ- 
ing 397 who enrolled in the re-entry .classes and 461 who 
enrolled in other classes. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Continuing Education for Women received VEA dis- 
placed homemaker project funds in 1979-80 and 1980-81. 
Essentially the same services were continued. In 1981-82, in 
spite of severe cutbacks in funds and staff, the program 
continued to serve 500 to 600 women in a year and to en- 
roll 150 new clients each semester in the 12-unit re-entry' 
program. Subpart 2 displaced homemaker allocations. Sub- 
part 3 gender equity funds,^and EOPS funds were used. 
Success Stones, a booklet published by CEW, contains the 
testimony of women whose lives were affected by this pro- 
gram. 

Information Source 
Arlene Biretine 

Continuing Education for Women x 
Merced College 
3600 "M" Street 
McrCed. CA 95340 
(209) 384 -6231 

Displaced Homemakers-Project Discover 

Sacramento Oty Unified School District, Fremont School 
for Adults 

Director: Marilyn Geraty 

Project No. 34-67439-2-9-010 (C) Cost: $14,044 
July /, 1978'to lune 30, 1979 

Project Nl^34~ 67439-2-9 020 (C) Cost: $16,963 
March 15, 1979 to December 31, 1979 

Project Overview 

Two grants funded the first. 15 months of a two-year 
pilot project to serve low-Income displaced homemakers. 
The clients, most of whom were welfare recipients, were 
assisted through community resource interventions to over- 
come child care, transportation, health, and other problems, 
provided with testing and counseling, and enrolled In educa- 
tion programs to improve their basic skills. They proceeded 
to enter vocational or apprenticeship programs to obtain 
|ub skills, and were encouraged to djM^lop these skills 
through work experience. The displaced nomemakers were 
provided with nontraditional job information, sex equity 
awareness training, and instruction in job seeking skills. 
Existing )ob resource agencies were used to find jobs for the 
them. Nmetetin displaced homemakers participated^^ the 
first year. Three completed high school diploma require- 
ments and were enrolled m college or vocational training. 



Two others also entered vocational programs and seven con- 
tinued in the Project Discover program. The remaining 
seven dropped out because of housing, 'transportation,'^ 
■health, or child care problems. 

Follow-Up Findings 

In 1979-80, 68 new recruits were selected from 200 
applicants. They were provided with testing, counseling, 
basic skills and vocational instruction, job seeking skifls 
training, and necessary community resource interventions 
When the program terminated, 30 participants were em- 
ployed in unsubsidized positions and 34 were continuing 
their occupational training, including several who were en- 
rolled in community college programs. After one year, 94% 
of the Project Discover participants had either left the 
welfare roles or were continuing preparation for employ- 
ment. The program was not funded in 1980-81 and the 
sei:vices were discontinued. 

Information Source 

Jo Anna Ito ^ 

Sacramento City Unified School District 

Skills and Business Education Center 

2751 Stockton Boulevard 

Sacramento, CA 95817 

(916)454-8351 

Displaced Homemakers-Displaced Homemaker 
Project 

San Diego Community College District 
Director: Ruth Morns 

Project No. 37-73528-2-9-010 (C) Cost: $20,000 
July 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 37 -"73528-2-9-020 (C) Cost: $19,9p0 
March 15, 1979 to September 30, 19p 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this displaced homemaker project was to 
provide an initial starting place for displaced homemakers 
desiring to enter or re-enter the job market or an educa- 
tional field. Project staff provided emotional support neces- 
sary, for making the transition from homemaking into the 
job market, supplied vocational education information, 
assisted women to enroll in classes leading to gainful em- 
ployment, assisted in the initiation j5f new cjasses as the 
need arose, and acted as a liaison between the displaced 
homemakers, the college district, and business and industry. 
The project office was located in the Adult and Continuing 
Education District Office and served the entire .San Diego 
Community College District. In a 16'month period, the 
staff served 881 individuals, made 5,(J42 client contacts, 
and conducted a citywide symposium for 700 people. Over 
1,000 people attended displaced homemaker workshops 
titled ''Finding Directions,'' "Exploring Opportunities," 
-''Job Search Techniques," "Who Am I -Where Am I Go- 
ing?" and "Plan Your Future." Over half the people who 
replied to a follow-up questionnaice sent to them by project 
staff had enrolled in classes in the district after their contact 
with the-project. It was.estimated that 19%ofthe881 clients 
had found employment after their contact with the project. 
Two of these clients were employed part-time to fill the 
projects's clerical assistant position. 
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Follow-Up Findings 

In 1979-80, project activities were continued with dis- 
trict Subpart 2 and 5 allocations. In 1980-81, the district 
received another Subpart 2 project grant to extend the dis- 
placed homemaker 'services to minority women in South- 
eastern San Diego. A total of 125 new clients attended 
workshops presented m their communities during' this pro- 
ject. At the same time, other services were continued. By 
June 1981, a toul of 1,912 clients had been served by the 
project, over 5,200 student hours were generated by dis- 
placed homemaker workshops. In 1981-82, Subpart 2 dis- 
placed homemaker allocations and Subpart 5 consumer and 
homemaking education funds were used to present work- 
shops on job hunting skills to vocational education classes. 
41 of these presentations were scheduled." The displaced 
homemaker office suff continued to assist clients who 
called there, but did not actively i^^ruit clients with VEA 
funds. As an outgrowth of the project, personal develop- 
ment classes .were added to the aifult school program. Un- 
solicited letters sent to the project office indicate that the 
services provided by this project were deeply appreciated 
by women who were encouraged to seek employment or 
re-enter school through their contact with the staff. 

Information Source 
Phyllis Cooper 

Displaced Homemaker Services v 
5350 University Avenue ^ 
San Diego, CA 92105 
(714)230-2152 

Displaced Hooiemakers-Working Women • 

Sonoma County Office of Educatton, Working Women, Inc. 

Directors. Lmda Lindsay and Sandrp Sweitzer 

Project No. 49- J 040^-2-9-0 JO (C) Cost. $19, 782 

July /, 1978 to September 30, 1979 

Profec t No. 49- 10496-2-9-020 (C) Cost:,'fT^425 

March 15, 1979 to September 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

Working Women, Inc. is a community-based organization 
that assists women in Sonoma County to enter and succeed 
in blue collar work. Services provided in 1978-79 under the 
VEA grants included orientations to blue collar work, voca- 
tional counseling, tutoring, job development, and place- 
ment. Special interest workshops were conducted on topicf 
such as job development, physical fitness, vocational clarifi- 
cation, and communication skills. In the first year of the 
program, 390 clients were served, of these, 57 were placed in 
blue collar jobs, 21 in white collar jobs, and 19 in vocational 
training. Eighteen of the blue collar placements were in 
apprenticeship programs, a 120% increase in the number of 
women apprentices in the county. Eighty-eight percent of 
the women placed were unemployed at the time of place- 
ment. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Working Women, Inc. has continued to receive VEA 
Subpart 2 project funds: through 1979-80 from the Chan- 
cellor's Office at^ from ^980 through 1982 from the State 
Department of Education. The program has been stream- 
lined and was expanded until funds were cut in 1981-82. 
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In 1979-80, 449 clients were served in the Working Women 
office, 100 outreach presentations were made to approxi- 
mately 2,000 people, 23 contacts were made with schools, 
where at least 500 students were F«ai^d, and 39 blue col 
lar, nine white collar, and 16 trainin|^iilacements were 
made. This level of service was maintained ugh June 
1981. In 1981-82, with a reduced budget, Working Women 
staff concentrated on bringing information about nontradi- 
tional careers to local high school, community college, uni 
versity, and community groups. A product of the project 
was a scrapbook of women employed in blue collar jobs 
which can be used to inform others about their experiences 
Many of the women whose stories are included recotn- 
mended that other women learn skills required at the 
local community college. 

Information Source 
Sandra Sweitzer 
Working Women, Inc. 
2544 Cleveland Avenue 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
(707) 523--3167 

Displaced Honnennakefs— Homemaker Aide Program 

Victor Valley Community College District ^ 
Director: Margaret Jensen 

Project No. 36-67926-2-9-010 (C) Cost. $20,000 
July /, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 36-67926-2-9-020 (CJ Cost: $ 1 7, 709 
March 15, 1979 to September 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this program, unemployed displaced homemakers 
were recruited and trained as homemaker aides. Agencies 
such as EDD and the Department of Social Services referred 
clients to the project. Fifty students were enrolled in a 
nine-week progl^m to learn the skills required for entry- 
level employment as a homemaker aide, the first step on a 
career ladder leading ta professional nursing. The curricu- 
lum was designed to meet licensing requirements under con- 
sideration at the time. The 20 women and one man who 
completed the program were assisted with finding jobs or 
placement in more advanced training. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The homemaker aide program was discontinued because 
the local job market for the aides ^as saturated whgn the 
project ended. The program can be reactivated whenever 
there is a need. The' former director and the nursing instruc 
tor, who are no longer at the college, reported that at least 
four of the women had gone on to become registered 
nurses and that the man was studying to become a regis 
tered nurse. The nursing instructor recently took a position 
at another college, but had no .immediate plans to repli 
cate the program there. 

Information Source 
Margaret jensen 

Victor Valley Counseling Center 
15028 7th Street Suite 5 
Victorville, CA 92392 
(714) 245-4293 



Displaced Homemakers— Community-Based 
Cooperation to Develop Services for Displaced 
Homemakers \^ 

Los Angeles Community College District, Valley College 
Director: Sandra Burton 

Project No. 19-64741-2-0-010 (C) Cost. $21,600 
October I 1979 to September 30, 1980 

Project Overview * 

This project, and the project at Compton College des- 
Gcribed next, were designed to demonstrate the capability of 
a community-based organization, Career Planning Center^ 
to serve as a resource for area community colleges in the 
recruitment of potential vocational education students 
from the ranks of displaced homemakers. Career Planning 
Center staff worked to strengthen linfcges with EDD, the 
Department of Social Services, other community-based 
organizations, and Los Angele'i Valley College. With the 
assistance of these agencies, applications were obtained 
from 400 women, 148 were enrolled in the program. Career 
Planning Center staff supplied these clients withf^ career 
counseling and information about careers, the labor market, 
vocational training, and resume and job application prepa- 
ration. A packet containing the Valley College catalog and 
other resource mformation for displaced homemakers was 
prepared and disseminated to 100 participants at two career 
planning workshops. Valley College administrators and 
counseling staff were introduced to the recruitment tech- 
niques in a series of informal rnservFce sessions. 

Follow-Up Findings 

A Valley College administrator reported that it was not 
possible to know what impact this project had at the col- 
lege, because students who were>referred to them were not 
identified when they enrolled/ Nor was it known how the 
resource materials provided to counselors had been used by 
them. The Career Planning Center director said that staff 
were continuing to refer clients to the community colleges 
in the area, but felt that recruitment was not a priority at 
this time and that emphafsis should be placed on providing 
' placement assistance for individuals already enrolled in 
vocational programs. 

Information Source ^ 
Eleanor Hoskins 
Executive Director 
Career Planning Center, Inc. 
1623 S. La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90023 
(213)'938-5321 

Displaced Homemakers— Career Planning Center, 
Inc. and Compton College 

Compton Community College District 
Director: Sandra Burton 

Project No. 1 9-64428-2-9-020 (C) Cost: $7,317 
August 15, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

In this project, as m the one described above. Career 
PUnning Center, Inc., a community-based organization 



with offices throughout Los Angeles, recruited displaced 
homemakers, assisted them with educational planning, and 
facilitated their enrollment in training programs, in this case 
at Compton College. Displaced homemakers were recruited 
with the cooperation of local offices of EDD. Services pro- 
vided to clients by CPC included an orientation to voca- 
tional education opportunities, preparation of an Educa- 
tional Development Plan (EDP), identifying appropriate 
Compton College classes for them to enroll in, and follow- 
ing up those who enrolled. Training was also provided to 
college personnel In administering the EDP' process. By 
June 1980, a total of 67 women and three men were re- 
cruited, EDPs were developed for 67; 28 were enrolled in 
vocational education, and 16 were placed in jobs. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The woman who was the Career Center supervisor at 
Coinpton College and participated in the project was no 
longer there. The present supervisor said that displaced 
homema-ker allocations are used to support counseling ser 
vices for these re-entry students in the Career Center. An 
emphasis is placed on informirig them about nontraditiona! 
careers, students have begun to enroll in nontraditiona! pco- 
grams at the college in small, but increasing numbers. 

Information Source 
Dr. Frederick Lamm 
Dean of Occupational Education 
Compton College 
1111 East Artesia BouleV;ard 
Compton, CA 90221 
(213) 637-2660 



' SUBPART 3 
Local Research 

Needs Assessment for Occupational Education 
Home Study Courses and Other Programs 

Cerritos Community College District 
Director: Richard E. Whiteman 

Project No. 19-64360-3-8-419 (C^ Cost: $13,400 
October 1,1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this project, a total of 2,266 persons, including a rep- 
resentative samplj^of students at Cerritos College, students 
at four adult scl^ls and two regional occupational pro- 
grams in the Cerritos Community College District^ and 
members of the community at large, were surveyed to evalu- 
ate the current delivery systems for occgpational education 
in the Cerritos District and to assess the need for new, 
expanded, and updated methods of vocational training. 
Responses were analyzed an'd rrftommendations were made 
related to on-the-job training programs, open entry/open 
exit classes, shorter programs, experiential education, satel- 
lite locations, independent home studies, computerized 
learning, a central information center, career counseling, 
splf-employment opportunities, and training for nontradi 
tional occupations. Trailing needed for upgrading on the 
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job and suggestions for course offerings were also reported. 
The project report was disseminated to post-secondary edu- 
cators involved m the study and made available as a model 
to all community colleges in the state. 

Follow-Up Findings ^ 

The needs assessment showed community interestliiL 
home study, but a home studies program was not devel- 
oped because the college already offered a large indepen- 
dent studies program. Finance was also a factor in this 
decision. Other results of the needs assessment have been 
used to plan and improve curriculum, plan VEA projects, 
and to develop inservice opportunities for staff. The find- 
ings have been used as justification for the purchase of 
equipment to* upgrade instrjuction which would not have 
been purchased without this documented information. 
Some impact was also reported on services for women, 
which were improved with the support of the assessment. 

Information Source 
Keith Adams 

Assistant Dean of Vocational Education 
Cerritos College 

lino Last Alondra Boulevard ' 
Norwalk.CA 00650 
(213) 860 2451 

Identification of Curriculum for New and 
Emerging Occupations: A Model System 

Oningv County Department of Education 
Director ladithStott 

Proiect No 30-^10306^3-8-842 (}) Cost' $15,288 
September /, 1978 tp June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this project, educators, employers, and agency repre- 
sentatives in Orange County participated as resources in a 
study of new and emerging occupations in the county. 
Seventeen new and emerging occupations were tentatively 
identified which met three cnteria. (1) the occupation did 
not appear in xht Dictionary of Occupational TitleSy (2) there 
was a demand for the occupation, and (3) existing voca- 
tional programs did not tram students for the occupation. 
Ten of the occupations were disc^rded-later, and job des- 
criptions and a list of comptencies required for employ- 
ment were- developed for seven: public safety assistant, 
career guidance technician, leisure counselor, word process- 
ing/reprographic specialist, word processing supervisor, 
solar installer, and fast food service unit supervisor This 
information was disseminated to vocational administrators^ 
anc^ educators in Orange County. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Individuals responsible for managing this pro/ect were no 
longer employed by the Orange County Office of Educa- 
tion and cuuld not be reached for a follow-up interview. 
. However, an Orange County community college instructor 
who was involved m researching the word processing field 
was contacted. She indicated that the experience helped her 
prepare curriculum for a word processing program that was 
in line with ^industry needs. She was planning to contact 
ernployers again and bpdate the research in this field during 



a sabbatical in 1981-82. It appears likely that other com- 
munity college instructors involved in the project may have 
benefited in the same way, but no other testimony was 
obtained. - 
Information Source 

joyceArntson ^ _ ___ _ - 



V Business Center 

Saddleback College, North Campus 
5500 Irvine Center Drive - 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 559-9300 

Epcemplary and Innovative Programs 
Establishment of Exemplary Energy Related 
Programs 

Monterey Peninsula College 
Director: Dr. Philip Nash 

N Project No. 27-66100-3-9-251 (C) $43,813 
)ulyl, 1979 to September 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

A model program to train solar mechanics and techni- 
cians was implemented at Monterey Peninsula College. The 
program was supported in part with CETA funds, which 
were used to purchase supplies and to pay 30 CETA-eligible 
students who enrolled in the 40 hours per week, two semes- 
ter course. A total of 47 students participated; 21 com- 
pleted the program and were certified, and 13 were em- 
ployed immediately. Resident workshops for a total of 92 
community college educators were held in August 1979 at 
Monterey Peninsula College and in August 1980 at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Cruz. The first workshop featured 
hands-on experience in solar construction; the secp;Rd 
covered energy curriculum and exemplary energy programs. 
Project staff researched and published an energy bibliog- 
raphy and a 1980 Syllabus of Energy Conservation and 
Alternate Energy Courses and Curriculum Offered in Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges. The syllabus was mailed to all 
California community colleges. Copies of the Solar Installer 
Training Program, the curriculum developed by the gover- 
nor's Office of Appropriate Technology, were purchased 
with project funds and sent to each community college in 
the state. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Since the project ended, thp exemplary training program 
for energy technicians has been streamlined into a 360-hour 
course and modified to accommodate the changing job mar- 
ket in this field. Approximately 15 CETA students are 
trained in each T2-week course. Graduates have been placed 
with 20 local solar installation companies. In addition to 
the CETA program, in 1982 the college offered an intro- 
duction to solar technology course, an energy audit course, 
and courses related to building codes and energy conserva- 
tion in residences. All of the energy program instructors 
contacted at other colleges during follow-up site visits had 
visited the Monterey Peninsula College program, or were 
using materials prepared by the project, or had contacted 
the director for advice in planning their programs. 
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Information Source: , 
Dr. Philip Nash 
Associate Dean of Instruction 
Monterey Peninsula College 
980 Fremont Boulevard 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408)646-4035 

Cooperative Student Placement Service 

Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools 
Director: George Pratte ^ 
Project No. 43-1 0439-'3-8'-832 (J) Cost: $5,789 
April /, 1978 to September 30, 1978 

Project Overview > 

This project was funded to provide a job placement ser- 
vice to high school, community college, and regional occu- 
pational program (ROP) students in Southern Santa Clara 
County within the Gavilan Community College District 
service area. Gllroy Unified, San Benito joint Unified, 
Santa Clara ROP, GavHan College, and EDD participated 
until September 1978, when the joint project was termi- 
nated, chiefly due to Proposition 13 cutbacks. Prior to ^^'S,^ 
160 placements had been arranged. Workshops on the stx/ 
vice .were presented at the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Regional Occupational Centers and 
Programs in 1978. Interest which had developed in the pro- 
ject apparently dissipated after the passage of Proposition 
13, and no further dissemination occurred after June 1978. 

Follow-Up Findings 

When other agencies withdrew from the project, Gavilan 
College continued to maintain the placement office, which 
is still known as the Cooperative Student Placement Service. 
One full'time staff person took 453 job orders and 362 stu- 
dent applications in 1980-81; 168 placements were made. 
The placement officer also handles the paperwork for work 
experience placements, makes job interview appointments, 
and follows up students who go for interviews, but is not 
able to handle iob development. It was reported that emp- 
ployers in the area use this service in preference to the local 
EDD office. 

Information Source 
James Wolfsberger 
Director of Occupational Education 
Gavilan College 
5055 Santa Teresa Boulevard 
Gilroy,CA 95020 

(408)847-1400 / 

Curriculum Development 
Electronics Curriculum Development 

San Mateo Community College District, College of San 
Mateo 

Director: Jim Petromilli 

Project No. 41 69054-3'9'352 (J) Cost: $1 1,250 
February /, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

This project resulted in the development of a list of 53 
basic skills and 18 curriculum modules for training entry- 



rev€l electronics technicians at the College of San Mateo. 
The curriculum modules included materials adapted and 
devel^ed for the project; audiovisual materials (videotapes, 
filmstrips, slide-tapes) were used extensively. The curricu- 
lum -outline was delivered to the Chancellor's Office, but 
the complete curriculum was available only at the college, 
where instructors planned to refine it further. 

FJHIow-Up Findings 

'While very little yse had been made of the curriculum as 
developed, the project experience was cited in an applica- 
tion for a California Worksite Education and^Training Act 
(CWETA) grant. The college was awarded a^total of $2U 
million to develop a program for training entry-level elec- 
tronics workers and for upgrading experienced workers. By 
1982, state-of-the-art mstructional media, including com- 
puter-controlled mteractive^videotape modules, were in use 
in the open entry/open exit self-paced program at the college 
and at 14 industry .sites. Four electronics courses had been* 
developed and about 200 people trained midway through 
the four-year CWETA project. Plans were being implemented 
also to utilize the same instructional technology in computer 
assisted drafting, numerical control machine tool, and tech- 
nical arts and drafting programs at the college by 1984. 
Demonstrations of the CWETA electronics lab work sta- 
tions were conducted at least once a months 

Information Source 
Dr. Sanford Gum 
Director^ Technology Division 
College of San Mateo 
1700 West Hillsdale Boulevard 
San Mateo, CA 94402 
(415) 574-6128 

Project Open Shop 

Antelope Valley Community College District 
Director: Franfi Roberts 

Project No. 19-64253-3-8-458 (C) Cost. $9,724 
March 31, 1979 to JVne 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This was the first year of a two-year project to develop 
an open entry/open exit course of instruction in basic weld-, 
ing and introductory auto technology. Expected outcomes 
included a marriage of individualized instruction and the 
lecture/lab mode, a decrease in underutilization of existing 
facilities, development of competency-based modules cover- 
ing difficult areas of the program, and development of basic 
skills materials for students with special needs. 

Follow-Up Findings*^ 

Project Open Shop was funded again in 1979-80 with 
$13,000 in Subpart 3 funds. The self-instruction materials 
were completed and housed in the auto shop and welding 
areas. In March 1982, instructors reported that students 
used the materials frequently to review course content, 
catch up on material they had missed, or learn about ad- 
vanced topics that were not covered in the class. Student 
retention had improved in these closes, but the utilization 
of the facilities had not increased as expected, perhaps 
because students at the college were unaccustomed to using 
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Ihe open entry option. The electronics instructor Considered 
the open shop instruction method so effective that nedevel^ 
oped similar materials for self-instruction m electronics. 

Information Source 
Frank Roberts 
Dean, Technical Education 
Antelope Valley College 
3041 West Avenue K 
Lancaster, CA 93534 
(8b5) 943-3241 

4^ Model Bilingual Medical/Dental Receptionist 
Program 

San Francisco Community College District, Mission 
Community College Center 
Director: Mario Barrios 

Project No. 38-- 73536-3-8-443 (C) Cost: $24, 888 
February /, 1978 to February 7, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this project, curriculum was developed for a model 
medjcal/dental clerical program for bilingual Latino stu- 
dents. The curriculum was delivered to the Chancellor's 
Office in the fall of 1979. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Use of the curriculum has been continued at the Mission 
Community College Center. Approximately 30 to 40 Latino 
students were reported to be trained and placed each 
year. The six-month program includes typing, business Eng- 
lish, office procedures, and medical and dental terminology. 
To enter the program, students must be capable, serious, 
motivated, and able to read English at the sixth grade level. 
The program director does not consider the curriculum 
appropriate for use with typical Spanish speaking students 
found in most California communities, howeveTTit appeared 
that some of the curriculum materials in Spanish and Eng* 
hsh could be adapted (or use with Hispanics in other con- 
texts. Information about the program had been sent to 
several requestmg institutions in Michigan, Texas, Southern 
California, and in Oakland. 

Information Source 

Dr. Carlota del Portilla / 
Mission Community College Center 
160 South Van Ness 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 863-3887 

Project EXCITE (Curriculum for Maintenance 
Technicians) 

Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools 
Director: Glenn Vaughan * 
Project No. 43^ 1 0429-3-8-833 (J) Cost: $36, 654 
April], 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

Jn this project, curriculum materials vl^re developed for 
traming maintenance technicians in regional vocational 
center and community college programs. The project 
Activities included task analysis, training planners and 



advisorv committee members at the San Jose Regional 
Center and San Jose City College to develop curricujum for 
maintenance occupations instruction, developing and test- 
ing curriculum materials for nine maintenance technician 
.areas, and developing a prototype guidance component on 
videodisc. Infonnation about the curriculum materials was 
mailed to all community cofl^ges and regional vocational 
centers in the state. Twenty-four sets of the,materials were 
sent out in reponse to requests. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The Project EXCITE director, who^had moved to South- 
ern California and was no longer employed in education, 
believed that project activities were not continued after the 
project funding ended and could not report any lasting 
impact.on community college education. 

Information Source 
Glenn Vaughan 
Computer Post of San Diego 
6904 Miramar Road Suite 201 
San Diego, CA9;2121 
(714) 695-2000 



Vocatipnal Guidance and Counseling 
Career Planning Services for Feeder High Schools 

Peralta Community College District, Vista College . 
Director: Lynn Whitmore Jm 
Project No. 01-61267-3-8-910 (J) Com^30,586 
March 7, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to operate a comprehen- 
sive career planning service for high school vouth and their 
parents in selected high schools in the San Francisco East 
Bay Area. Career inventory materials and other career in- 
formation were provided to the participating high schools. 
Representatives from ten local high schools were introduced 
to career education activities and informed about local 
resources at a career development workshop. A career 
center was established at Albany High School, and instruc- 
tors at Emeryville High School were trained to infuse career- 
oriented activities into their curriculums. Project staff com- 
piled a Peralta Occupational Guide and a Career Planning 
Guide, which they distributed to high school counselors in 
the district. 

Follow-Up Findings 

In the period since the project ended, the career center 
at Albany High School has been enlarged and new coun- 
seling materials have been acquired. A EUREKA terminal 
was installed with School Improvement Program funds. A 
woman who is certified both as a teacher and as a counselor 
manages the center. Enrollments in the Peralta Colleges 
from the city of'Albany increased nearly 29% in 1978-79 
and over 5% in 1979-80, but this increase is not necessarily 
a result of the VEA project. At Everyville HigK, only two or 
three of the ten teachers who participated in the training 
have continued to use career infusion activities i^ntroduced 
to them in the project. 
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Information Source 

Lynn Whitmore 
Vista College 
2020 Milvia Street 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 841-8431 

A Personal Development Guidance Brogram Using 
Small-Group Learning 
Mt. San Jacinto Community College District 
Director: Hllding Nelson 

Project No. 33-67213-3-8-400 ' (C) Cost: $50,139 
February /, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This project was designed to improve the learning and 
personal growth of occupational students in community 
colleges by using a small-group learning model. A model 
was developed and tested which involved traininginstructors 
and studenf'facilitators" (small group leaders) in a series of 
four workshops. The model was tested successfully in nurs- 
ing, business education, and basic English and mathematics 
classes. Project products ■ included a facilitator training 
workshop syllabus for the four workshops, a program coor- 
dinator's guide, an instructor's facilitation guide, and a 
facilitation brochure. These were mailed to all California 
community college presidents and superintendents. An in- 
formation brochure was also sent to approximately 930 
community colleges nationwide. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The use of small-group instruction to improve the goal 
selections and training successes of students has been con- 
tinued at the college. Other colfeges iii the area were 
reported to be interested in the program and/or to have 
adopted this approach for improving learning. 

Information Source 
Del Barnett 

Mt. San Jacinto College 
21-400 Highway 79 
San Jacinto, CA 92383 
(714) 654-^8011 

A Model Vocational Guidance and Counseling 
Program for Evening and Weekend Students 

Sierra Joint Community College District 
Director: Lewis Camillucci 

Project No. 31''66936''3-9-551 (J) Cost: $9,60Q 
May h 1979 to June 30, 1980 . 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to develop a model for 
providing vocational guidance services for eveningand week- 
end students at the community college level. A total of nine 
surveys, including surveys of 200 evening students and 60 
staff members at Sierra College, were used 'to studj^ the 
needs of weekend and evening students for guidance ser- 
vices and how these might be met. Identified needs were 
prioritized and proposals Were solicited for activities to 
meet them. An advisory committee assisted project staff 



select seven proposals for implementation; these "mini* 
projects'' resulted in upgraded career center materials, 
career guidance workshops, and a model for training even- 
ing college staff in the use of the career center. A compre- 
hensive manual. Guide to Developing an Evening and 
Weekend Vocational Counseling and Guidance Services Pro- 
gram, was published and sent to all California community 
colleges. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The former co-director of the project reported that an 
expansion of the guidance services for evening students was 
begun at Sierra College, but with severe budget cuts, this 
was one of the first areas to go. Some limited services were 
offered in the fall of 1982 with ''bootlegged" time. The co- 
director believed that little use had been made of the 
manual at other colleges, as there had been no inservice 
training or other personal conUct between project 9taff and 
recipients. This was confirmed by individuals interviewed 
during site visits who had received the manual, but had not 
used the information. 

Information Source 
Eileen Dickson 

Director of Student Special Services 
Sierra College 
5000 Rocklin Road 
Rocklin, CA 95677 
(916)624-3333 

Bay Area Cooperative Education Clearinghouse 

-•(BACEC) 

Foothill-DeAnza Community College District 
Director: Pat Hill Hubbard 

Project No. 43-69443-'3-8-91 5 (J) Cost: $ 72,880 
January 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This was the third year of a four-year effort supported 
with vocational education project funds, and funds and 
management suff from' the Industry Education Council of 
California. The Bay Area Cooperative Education Clearing- 
house (BACEC) placed students from six Santa Clara County 
community colleges in work experience and cooperative 
education positions. In this funding period, BACEC offices 
were staffed at DeAnza, Foothill, West Valley, Mission, San 
Jose City, and Evergreen Valley Colleges. Using a computer- 
ized data bank and 3 computer search and match system, 
BACEC staff processed 3,771 student profiles, listed 4,987 
work experience positions, and made 815 placements. An 
active working relationship was developed with 2,500 Santa 
Clara Vall^ employers. Eighteen on-campus workshops 
were conducted on -career-related topics, and a two-day 
workshop that included site visits to industries was offered 
for counselors. . 

Follow-Up Findings 

BACEC received an additional $87,000 from the Chan- 
cellor's Office in 1979-80. During this year, BACEC sUff 
processed 2,189 student profiles, developed 3,931 new 
work experience positions, made 598 placements, gave 30 
on-campus and three off-campus workshops for students, 
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presented a field experience workshop for 21 counselors/ 
and implemented a new electronics work experience com- 
ponent. The project was considered highly successful by its 
administrator, who believes that the cooperative image 
BACE staff projected to the industrial community on the 
behalf of the community colleges has had some positive 
long-lasting effects. 

When the VEA funding expired in June 1980, there was 
insufficient support from the colleges involved to continue 
the service. In addition to the issue of funding, college per- 
sonnel interviewed on two of the campuses indicated that 
there were still problems in the system operation to be 
eliminated, such as the long turnaround time for making 
placements. They felt that a system tailored more to the 
needs of individual colleges would have been more accept- 
able. There was also*Teluctance on the part of work ex- 
perience coordinators to give up job slots they had devel- 
oped to a centralized operation* The outcomes of this pro- 
ject were syniptomatic of many of the rTeeds faced by 
community colleges within a region as they address the 
concerns of employers and students they serve: the need 
for leadership, the need to respond quickly to new require- 
ments of employers, and the need to eliminate duplication 
of effort through regional approaches to providing services, 
while at the same time maintaining the autonomy of indi- 
vidual colleges. 

Information Sourcp 
Pat Hil Hubbard 

American Electronics Association 
P.O. Box 11036 
Palo Alto, CA 94302 
(415)857 9300 

The Mid-Life Career Redirection Center 

Chaffey Community College Distrct 
Director: Martin Gerstein 

Project No. 36-67660^3 8 406 (C) Cost. $70,290 
April h 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This grant funded the design and implementation of a 
mid-life career redirection center for out-of-school adults 
between the ages of 30 and 55. A total of 1,105 persons 
participated m the various classes and other activities spon- 
sored by the project. These included career redirection 
groups which met weekly for eight weeks and developed 
individual vocational plans, and classes in subjects such as 
values clarification, goal setting, assertion training, and 
adult sexual issues A publication, Career Direction and 
Redirection for Adults. A Handbook for Establishing an 
Adult Vocational Guidance Center in the Community Col- 
lege, was prepared and disseminated to community colleges 
statewide. A survey uf 20 colleges was conducted which ' 
indicated a need for an employment training program for 
specialists in adult development. Ct>nsequcntly, a report 
on the desirabilitv , feasibility, and conbttaints of developing 
such a curriculum was prepared and diseminated to local 
and regional C(jmmunity colleges and forur-year institutions. 



Follow-Up Findings 

An application for continued funding of the project was 
denied. The project director and counselor were no longer 
at the college in November 1981. The associate dean of in 
structional services said that no trace of the project remained 
at the college. 

Information Source ^ 
Leornard Martyns 

Associate Dean, Instructional Services 
Chaffey College 
5885 Haven Avenue 
AltaLoma, CA91 701 
. (714) 987-1737 

Gender Equity 

A Model Project to Reduce Sex Carriers in 
Vocational Education 

Los Angeles Community Cpllege District, Pierce College 
Director: Carol Rookstool 

Project No. 19-64 74 1 -3-9-654 (}) Cost ' $32, 548 
May 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to develop a model pro- 
gram to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in vocational 
programs, and to encourage students to enroll in occupa- 
tional programs nontraditional to their sex. Classes in six 
vocational departments at Pierce Colege were selected as 
target classes. These included classes in the agriculture, 
computer science, electronics, and industrial arts areas that 
were imbalanced for women, and classes in business admin- 
istration and office administration that were imbalanced for 
men. Project staff provided the target classes with special 
awareness activities, recruitment tools, and, for industrial 
arts, a handbook which the instructor adopted as a text. 
Increases in female enrollments occurred in the female im- 
balanced classes, but there were no increases in the male 
enrollments in the male imbalanced classes within the time- 
span of the project. Other activities tested for the model 
program were awareness worfcshops for counselors and 
instructors, workshops on careers for students, career 
exploration visits, and presentations at orientations for new 
students and to occupational classes. A report, SEEK, A 
Model Project to Reduce Sex Barriers in Vocational Educa- 
tion, was sent to all Califocnia community colleges. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Efforts to improve gender equity in the targeted voca- 
tional areas have been continued. Allocated VEA funds 
have been used to support staff development activities, fol- 
low-up of nontraditional students who drop out, and prepa- 
ration career information, recruitment materials, and 
curriculum materials. Enrollmerft statistics have been 
closely rnonitored. Enrollments of women in electronics, 
computer science, and industrial education classes have 
continued to increase. Two years after the project ended, 
women in electronics are training for jobs as technicians, 
rather than assemblers. Fewer women are taking traditional 
business courses, as they have been encouraged to go intu 
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higiler-paying areas. There have been little or no increases 
of males training for jobs m office occupations, due In part 
to the perceived low salaries. The occupational dean, sup- 
port staff, and instructors involved should be commended 
for their continuing efforts to encourage nontraditlonal stu- 
dents to enroll in their programs and for the support they 
provide to those who do. 

Information Source 

Don Love ' ^ 

Assistant Dean of Instruction, Occupational Education 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
6201 Winnetka Avenue 
Woodland Hills, CA 91371 
(213) 347-0551 

Recruiting ^nd Training Tradeswomen as 
Occupational Teachers 

San lose Community College District 
Director: Sue Cobble 

Project No 43~-69658-3'-9'^651 (I) Cost: $15, 700 
March /, 7979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to increase the number 
of women teaching apprenticeship training programs and 
other occupatiunallppograms nontraditional to their sex, 
who can act as rule vnodels for women entering these pro- 
grams. The teacher training program was publicized exten- 
sively in the San Francisco Bay Area, over 1 60 prospective 
recruits were interviewed and 40 tradeswomen were selected 
for the program. They were scheduled into 'Techniques of 
Teaching ' or Phase 1" classes presented by University of 
California Extension at several locations in the Bay Area. 
The project reimbursed the women for expenses related to 
the training and credentialling. Nineteen tradeswomen com- 
pleted the "Techniques of Teaching" class and became 
eligible for the limited service credential, 17 others com- 
pleted the "Phase T* class and became eligible for the full- 
time instructor credential. When the project terminated, 16 
graduates had obtained credentials and ten women had 
been placed in teaching positions as instructors of nontra- 
ditional subjects, including welding, auto technology, car- 
pentry, machine technology, industrial maintenance, wood- 
working, cabinet making, and printing. A report. Role 
Models in the Classroom: A i-iandbook for Recruiting and 
Training journeywomen as Trade Teachers, was prepared 
and sent to all California community colleges and other 
educational institutions which offer apprenticeship training. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The project director contacted 34 of the 36 women six 
months after the project ended, four more Avomen had 
found jobs teaching their trades. During the 1981-82 school 
year, at least ten of the women were still employed in com- 
munity Colleges m Bay Area counties,- teaching welding, 
auto technology, carpentry, machine technology, wood- 
working, ornamental horticulture, electrical trades, and in- 
dustrial maintenance. Admimstrators contacted in the im- 
pact study agreed that these instructors encouraged partici- 
pation of wugien and improved their retention in classes 



nontraditional for their sex. The original project served as a 
model for a Subpart 2 support services for women project 
in the Long Beach Community College District in 1980-81 
Sixteen tradeswomen completed the 60-hour "Techniques 
of Teaching" class in this program. 

Information Source 
Sue Cobble 

Coordinator, Labor Studies 

San FraiKiSto Community College District 

33 Gough Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415) 239-^3090 

' Disadvantaged 

Recruitment and Retention of Disadvantaged 
Students (New Horizons) 

Rancho Santiago Community College District, Santa Ana 
College 

Director: Donna Farmer 

Project No. 30-66688-3-8-426 (C) Cost: $68, 903 
August 1, 1978 to September 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

The New Horizons project was initiated in 1978-79 to 
assist disadvantaged students in achieving educational suc- 
cess at Santa Ana College. Activities Included a program of 
community outreach In which over 2,600 contacts were 
made, special orientation sessions and counseling at regis- 
tration to facilitate the entry of disadvantaged students into 
vocational programs, training of peer counselors, counseling 
and referral of students, and additional counseling for stu- 
dents with midterm grades below 2.0. In the spring sera«f?^ 
ter, 214 students completed their programs; the droplrate 
was 16%, half the school average. The between-sempter 
drop rate was 9%, as compared to the college average of 
46%. Over 90% of the particlpa^ing^students earned a 2.0 
grade point average or better. 

Follow-Up Findings 

When the VEA grant expired, the New Horizons dlrec-^ 
tor proposed a five-point expansion of the program, her 
proposal was approved and New Horizons was awarded 
$170,000 m district VEA funds to extend services to 
include tutoring, assessment of prior learning, and support 
services for displaced homemakers and nontraditional stu- 
dents. The project was moved from a temporary bungalow 
onto the first floor of the new student center. In 1980-81, 
counseling, workshops, and related services were provided 
for over 6,000 adult re-entry students, 859 disphced home- 
makers, and 2,671 nontraditional students. The project 
continued to serve 1,677 academically disadvantaged stu- 
dents with vocational guidance services, and provided 
instructional support for 3,020 students. Most recently ser- 
vices have been extended to senior citizens, over 625 had 
been served by the end of 1981, in 1981-82, New Horizons 
staff had grown to six full-time ^nd 20 part-time positions, 
including counselors, peer advisors, bilingual tutors, and 
instructional aides. The program now enjoys the sincere 
cooperation, participation, and support of the college faculty 




and regular counseling staff, and is considered an integral 
part of campus services. Representatives of approximately 
IS to 20 colleges visit New Horizons annually, and the pro- 
ject director had consulted with at least five colleges in the 
area that were interested in modeling programs after New 
Horizons. 

Information Source 
Diane Van Hook 
Director, New Horizons 
Santa Ana College 
17th Street at Bristol 
Santa Ana, CA 92706 
(714)667-^3000 

California Youth Alternatives Project: San 
Bernardino Site 

San Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools 

Directors: Art Smith, Robert Ciauri 

Project No. 36-10363-3-8-204 (J) Cost: $20,275 

January 12, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 36-10363 3 9-701 (J) Cost. $19,579 

October 1, 1978 to December 31, 1979 

Project Overview 

In January 1978, the San Bernardino County Superin- 
tendent of Schools received VEA and CETA funds ip design 
a model for placing vocational education students in jobs. 
A model placement service adaptable to a variety of local 
conditions was designed and described in writing. Com- 
munication lines were established between EDD, the 
Department of Rehabilitation, secondary school districts, 
county school offices, and community colleges at three 
demonstration sites. Representatives of these agencies 
agreed that a workable placement process could be imple* 
mented in each site using personnel and processes described 
in the model, but implementation of this design was not 
funded. 

Instead, the project objectives were revised and in Octo- 
ber 1978, the project received funding as one of five sites 
of the California Youth Alternatives Project. CYAP was a 
demonstration program involving interagency cooperation 
in provision of recruitment, testing, counseling, basic skills 
and vocational training, paid work experience, and job 
placement for targeted groups of disadvantaged students. 
The San Bernardino CYAP project served 78 unemployed 
young adults, ages 18 to 22, who were disadvantaged and 
who lacked high school diplomas. Most of the participants 
were recruited through the Sart Bernardino Valley College 
EOPS program, which provided disadvantaged youth with 
basic skills training leading to a GED. Fifty-five of these 
youth participated in career exploration activities and 
developed basic employability plans specifying actions and 
education required to accomplish their goals. Instruction 
was available at San Bernardino Valley College and other 
training programs m the community. Before the project 
terminated, 21 participants were placed in unsubsidized 
pnvate sector jobs and there were 34 other positive termi- 
nations. 



Follow-Up Findings 

The CYAP model was not adopted in San Bernardino 
County and students in the program were transfered to 
the county's CETA program when VEA funding ended. 
Former project staff reported that the project opened lines 
of positive communication between them and the EOPS 
offices at Crafton Hills and San Bernardino Valley Colleges. 
In 1982, a project similar to the CYAP project was funded 
by the local Industry Eduation Council whiph would also 
utilize the EOPS contacts. Staff believed the existing link- 
ages established in the earlier project would help to increase 
the effectiveness of the new project. 

Information Source 
Robert Ciauri 

Coordinator, Guidance and Career Education 
San Bernardino County ROP 
602 South Tippecanoe Avenue 
San Bernardino, CA 92415 
(714) 383-1352 

A Program to Strengthen the Reading and Writing 
Skills of Vocational Students 

Contra Costa Community College District, Los Medanos 
College 

Director: Charles Collins 

Project No. 07-61689-3-8-457 (C) Cost. $28,730 
February 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This was the first year of a two-year VEA project for 
improving readirvg and writing skills of vocational students 
at Los Medanos College through cooperation between lan- 
guage arts and vocational instructors. Reading and writing 
tests tailored to the vocabulary and subject matterofvarious 
career fields were developed and administered. Students who 
registered low on these tests were referred by the vocational 
instructors to a reading/writing workshop. A total of 53 
students were served; students and instructors who were in- 
volved agreed that the program had a positive impact on the 
students, particularly the tutoring component. 

Follow-Up l:lndings 

The project was continued in 1979-80 under another 
Subpart 3 grant for $18,416. In this period, emphasis was 
placed on the use of tutors in vocational classrooms. Tutor- 
ing was provided to 165 students in the areas of welding, 
small engine^ repair, appliance repair, business, and child 
care, resulting in improved student retention in these areas. 
Three language arts instructors presented a two-hour, weekly 
staff development seminar each semester for a total of ten 
vocational instructors to prepare them to direct, supervise, 
and evaluate the tutors assigned to their students. In 1980 
1982, with a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education, the vocational education tutoring 
program was expanded into a collegewide program. Staff 
development seminars were presented to all faculty to train 
them to teach reading skills along with course content. The 
college has hosted visitors interested in the program, and 
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was the conference site for the California Community Col* 
lege Ttftorial Association in April 1982. 

Information Source 
Sandra Booher 
Dean of Language Arts 
Los Medanos College 
2700 East Leiand Drive 
Pittsburg, CA 94565 r 
(415) 439-2181 

Basic Skills Curriculum for Disadvantaged and 
Limited-English Speaking Vocational Students ^ 

West Valley Community College District, Mission College 
Director: Dr. Candy Rose 

Project No. 43''69716-3-'9-726 (J) Cost: $11,988 
May 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to develop curriculum 
materials to Improve the reading, writing, computational, 
and job preparedness skills of disadvantaged and limited- 
English speaking students iavocational education. An inter- 
est inventory in basic skills was developed and administered 
to 700 vocational students to learn what they believed 
their needs were in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
speaking and listening skills. Vocational faculty were also 
surveyed-to determine the levels of basic skills they required 
in their programs and where they thought students were 
deficient. Two thousand students were tested for basic skills 
in the fall of 1979 prior to being placed in classes at the 
appropriate levels. Based on the survey and test results^ a 
new course in technical mathematics was developed; cur- 
riculum units in mathematics, writing, and medical termi- 
nology were prepared for the nursing program; a new course, 
"Conversational Skills foe the Non-Native Speaker," was 
offered; materials were developed to teach job preparedness 
skills; and sample math modules were created ancj tested for 
computer assisted instruction. A remedial English unit was 
also developed for use in industry with ESL employees, 
many of whom were expected to take classes later at the 
college. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Practices developed under project funding-diagnostic 
testing of entering students, identification of requirements 
for basic skills m occupational classes, and incorporation of 
basic skills instruction into the vocational curriculum-have 
been continued through a team approach involving counse- 
lors, basic skills instructors, and vocational instructors. 
One result has been improved student retention; fo^ ex- 
ample, the dropout rate In electronics has decreased by 
about 50% Since the program of testing and basic skills up- 
grading was implemented. Vocational faculty were said to 
be better able to integrate basic skills instruction Into their 
course content, and both the vocational and academic 
faculties have a better understanding and appreciation of 
each others* rOles. The project enabled staff to Implement a 
college policy of integrating occupational and basic skills 
instruction: the president expects to extend this practice to 
transfer courses. 



Information Source 
Dr. Candy Rose 

President ' 
Mission College 

3000 Mission College Boulevard 
Santa Clara, CA 95054 
(408) 988-2200 

Technical LaTiguage Skills Development in Reading 
and Writing 

San Mateo Community College District, College of San 
Mateo 

Director: Dr. Adrian Cohn 

Project No. 4J--69054--3--9-' 727 (J) , Cost: $30, 802 
May 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview ' 

This project explored procedures for developing the lan- 
guage skills of vocational students to make them effective 
conimunicators in the classroom and on the job. A Tech- 
nical Skills Language Center was set up in a building near 
the vocational/technical building on the College of San 
Mateo campus. The vocational faculty were consulted 
about language skills required in their classes. They also 
advised the three language arts faculty members who staffed 
the Language Center about the content of eight special lan- 
guage skills manuals they wrote for welding, nursing, tech- 
nical arts and graphics, drafting, electronics, business, and 
administration of justice programs and for ESL students. 
Over 400 students were assisted, at the Language Center, 
where the Garrison method of one-to-one Instruction was 
used during 20-mlnute appoifitments. Post-tests of a sample 
of these clients showed annmprovement of 1.3 grade levels 
in three months. In the spVing of 1980, a floating satellite 
center was established in the vocational/technical area, and 
four sections of "Writing for Industry" were sponsored by 
the project. Sets of the eight language skills manuals were 
delivered to the Chancellor's Office. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The Language Center continued to operate without 
project funds, but the hours were cut back to 20 per week, ^ 
less than half the time available during the project. None- 
theless, over 5,000 student contacts were made in 1980-81 , 
Including over 2,000 scheduled appointments. Of the stu- 
dents scrve'd, 71 % were vocational students. The Center 
also provided facilities and personnel to^assist students in 
the CWETA electronics program (see page 67) in preparing 
resumes and letters of application. The ''Writing for Indus- 
try" class is offered each semester. The skills development 
program continues to rely exclusively on language arts 
instructors and one Instructional aide to provide one-to-one 
assistance: tutors, mechanical aids, and group Instruction 
have not been used. The workbook rrtaterials developed for 
the program were shared with project personnel planning 
similar basic skills improvement p^ograms at th/ee Southern 
California community colleges, but rather than adopt these 
materials, instructors at the three sites elected to develop 
their own. * 
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Information Source 

Dr. Adrian Gohn 

Language Arts 

College of San Mateo 

1700 West Hillsdale Boulevard 

San Mateo, CA 94402 
* (415) 574-6436 

Early Recognition of Disadvantaged Students 
(ERDS) 

San lose Community College District, San lose City College 
Director: C C Norment 

Project No. 43-696S8-3-8--41 5 (C) Cost:' $1 9,383 
March IS, 1978 to lune 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

The objectives of this project were to improve instruc- 
tors' understanding of the definition of "disadvantaged stu- 
dent/' to develop and use methods for early recognition of 
disadvantaged students, and to increase enrollments and 
completions of disadvantaged students and women in tar- 
geted occupational courses. A two-day workshop was pre- 
sented for 24 counselors and instructors on the identification 
of disadvantaged students; most of the participating instruc- 
tors developed and used pre-tests to help identify educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students in their classes. A counselor 
aide was hired to assist instructors in trackifl^ student pro- 
gress. Referrals to SAM-CHALUI, the accounting system 
used for special needs students, were increased over 200%. 
There was a small increase (1.8% average) in the percentage 
of women completing the eight pilot classes. A report was 
prepared for presentation at the spring 1979 conference of 
occupational deans, and San Jose City College staff offered 
to assist other LEAs survey their instructors and counse- 
lors to determine the need for a training workshop to 
heighten their awareness of disadvantaged students and how 
to identify them. 

Follow-Up Findings 

After instructors and counselors had been trained to 
identify disadvantaged students, project activities were con- 
tinued at the college at a reduced level. Participating instruc- 
tors are said to appear more sensitive to the needs of various 
special students. Several instructor-oriented activities have 
evolved. There is somewhat greater acceptance and use of 
formal and informal classroom testing. Instructor use of 
special aides, and cooperative use of special support services. 
Acceptance and processing of instructor referrals of disad- 
vantaged students by means of SAM-CHALUI has contin- 
ued. More disadvantaged students are identified, counseled, 
and referred to the necessary speciaf support services than 
were prior to the project. 

Information Source 
Dr. Greg OhanneSon 

Assistant Dean of Occupational Education 
San Jose City College * 
2100 Moorpark Avenue 
San Jose,CA95128 
(408) 298 -2181 



Handicapped 

A Machine Tool Technology Program Accessible 
to the Physically Handicapped 

South County Community College District, Chabot College ^ 
Director: Robert Brown 

Project No. 01-6131 7^-3-8-439 (C) Cost: $51,601 
March 1, 1978 to lune 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This project resulted in the development of curriculum 
for a program at Chabot College in numerical control pro- 
gramming and machine operation that is accessible to physi- 
cally handicapped students. The approach to mainstreaming 
used at Chabot stresses adapting the disabled person to the 
environment, rather than adapting the environment to the 
person. Equipment and strategies for achieving accessibility 
for individuals with a varipxy of handicapping conditions 
were developed and used. 

Follow-Up Findings 

In 1979-80, the college received another Subpart 3 grant 
of $7,500 which supported dissemination of the curriculum. 
A report was prepared and over 600 copies were distributed 
in inservice sessions presented statewide and in response to 
special requiists. The elevating wheelchair, which was used 
to enable wheelchair-bound Mudents to reach machine shop 
equipment, was featured in the film, "A New Day," pro- 
duced by the Los Angeles Community College District. At 
Chabot College, the project director was made head of the 
technical division and proceeded to make all areas there 
accessible to the handicapped. An important part of his 
effort IS to keep programs current in regard to computer 
applications which open new doors to en>ployment for the 
physically handicapped. Approximately 25 disabled stu- 
dents have been enrolled in the numerical control program 
in the last three years; all seven program completers were 
employed m April 1982. Other outcomes reported were 
closer relationships between vocational faculty and enablers, 
improved retention of handicapped students, and closer 
relationships with industries contacted in the project. Per- 
sonnel from other colleges continue to request information 
and visit the program. 

Information Source 
Robert Brown 

Chairman, Engineering Technology 

Chabot College 

25555 Hesperian Boulevard 

Hay ward, CA 94545 

(415) 786-6944 

A Vocational Assessment System and Cooperative 
Work Experience Model for Disabled Students 

Peralta Community College District, Vista College 
Director: David Hans 

Project No. 01-61267-^3-8-448 (C) Cost: $72,600 
March 1, 1978 to lune 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this first year of a three-year project, counseling was 
provided to 164 disabled persons; 35 clie^its were placed in 
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appropriate vocational training, such as data processing, 
grounds maintenance, janrforial, horticulture, welding, and 
word processing. Fifteen cooperative work experience sites 
were developed and 33 people with disabilities were enrolled 
in cooperative work experience education. On-the-job sup- 
port was provided to employers and students to help stu- 
dents succeed, and a class entitled "Job Retention Skills for 
the Disabled" was offered. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Development of the model program was continued 
through june 1981 with two additional Subpart 3 grants 
totaling $159,042. An innovative approach in the 
model was to begin with conditional job offers from a 
specific employer, and then work backward to establish 
the necessary training standards, admission requirements, 
assessment activities, recruitment procedures, and inten- 
sive training activities designed specifically for disabled 
students. A total of 172 students were placed in jobs in 
the three project years. The program received excellent 
support from union representatives, who publicized it 
nationwide As a result of the project, an ordinance estab- 
lishing a commission on disabled persons was passed by the 
Oakland City Council. In the last year of funding, a pub- 
lication describing the model, joining the Ranks-Partner- 
ship m Rehabiiitation, was prepared and mailed to com- 
munity colleges statewide. Unfortunately, because funding 
approval was delayed that year, planned inservice activities 
to disseminate the model were not conducted; no evidence 
of adoption of the exemplary program was found. After 
project funding ended, the program was continued at Vista 
College, however, students were not actively recruited and 
no statistics were available on participation. 

Information Source 
Maureen Knightly 
Vista Coll<?ge 
2020 Milvia Street 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 841-8431 

» 

/y Study of Word Processing Competencies With 
Implications for Training Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged Students 

Saddieback Community Coliege District 

Directors: Joyce Arntson, Donaid Busche 

Project No. 30-66654-3-8-425 (C) Cost: $18J75 

ApriilO, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this study of word processing competencies, interviews 
were conducted with 72 persons in firms that use word 
processing. Interview objectives were to ascertain what 
tasks are performed, what competencies are required, what 
employment opportunities exist for the handicapped in 
word- processing, how many handicapped are employed, and 
how the handicapped are recruited. Information from the 
research was collated, disseminated to 200 participants at a - 
word processing conference, and used to begin adapting 
curriculum for use in the district. 



Follow-Up Findings 

The project resulted in modifications to the business 
education facilities on the Saddleback College South Cam- 
pus and influenced the design of the new Business Center 
on the North Campus. Instruction in both laboratories.is 
competency-based;. classes are open entry/open exit. Multi- 
media materials have been developed to aid in the instruction 
of slow learners and students who do not learn best from 
textbooks or lectures. One-to-one instruction is provided by 
faculty, teacher aides, and advanced students. The up-to-date 
equipment in each lab includes special word processing 
equipment to assist in the instruction of visually impaired 
students. At the North Campus, equipment purchases have 
been justified through savings to the college realised by 
using the instructional process in the Business Center to 
perform campus office management and duplication func- 
tions. Instructional and equipment adaptations have been 
made as required to meet^he needs of deaf students, a one- 
armed student, and other disabled students who enrolled. 
Staff believe the program attracts these^students because 
they know they will be accommodated. Enrollments pf all 
students in word processing have increased steadily, there is 
now a waiting list. The two business laboratories are visited 
.-frequently by people from other California community 
colleges and out-of-state. 

Information Source 
Joyce Arntson 
Business Center 

Saddleback College, North Campus 
5500 Irvine Center Drive 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 559-9300 



SUBPARTS 

Mini-Units in Parenthood Education 

Sierra Joint Community College District 
Director: Martin Jack 

Project No. 31-66936-5-8-428 (C) Cost'$14,955 r 
March 15, 1978 to March 15, 1979 

Project Overview * /"T"^ 

This project resulted in the production of thi?ee instruc- 
tional resources for local use in campus programs in foods 
and nutrition, child and family relations, consumer educa- 
tion, and home management, and for use in the (K^mnupity 
by human*service agencies, pre-schools, and day carel^mes. 
The products included a directory of child care services in 
Placer and Nevada Counties, a slide-tape presentation on 
the value of play in child development, and a handbook om 
basic nutrition for children. Copies were sent to iocalag^- 
cies and to the Chancellor's Office. y^^^ 

Follow-Up Findings 

All of the products were reported to have had extensive 
use at Sierra College and in Placer and Nevada Counties. 
The directory of child care services, which was updated in 
1980 with district funds, is distributed by realtors to new 
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residents of the jaa und used by community agencies to 
identify child care providers and appropriate members for 
advisory groups. The slide-tape presentation is used in col- 
lege classes and in community outreach programs. The 
handbook, VfhaVs So Hard About Feeding Kids?, has been 
used as a resource in the college child care and parenting 
programs and by local pre-schools. The project coordinator 
believes that these resources have promoted good relations 
with the community. Also, by demonstrating the interest of 
staff in child development, the project may have helped the 



college to obtain a Human Resources Development grant 
1979-80 for work in parenthood education. 

Information Source 

Bettye Nippert ^ ^ 

Specialist, Consumer and Homemaking Education 

Sierra College ' 

5000 Rocklin Road 

Rocklin, CA 95677 

(916)624-3333 
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STATEWIDE PERSONNEL TRAINING PROJECTS 



PRESERVICE TRAINING 

Single Subjects Cr'edential 
Competency-Based Preservice Teacher Education 
Program for Office and Distributive Education 

California State University, Los Angeles 
Director Dr. Wilmer Maedke 

Proj^t No. 1 9-30544-3-9-412 (J) Cost: $22, 892 
March /, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project .was to develop and imple- 
ment a competency-based office and distributive education 
preservice teacher training program at California State Uni- 
versity, Lus Angeles. Ten common core curriculum units 
were developed for the first quarter course for business edu- 
cation majors, and 11 modules were qftmpleted for the— ^ 
second quarter course. The modules were* tested in a busi- 
ness educdtKjn program at the university that featured pre- 
testing, mdividuah/ed self-paced instruction using the 
modules, and pust-testini^ usually by derrionstration of spe- 
cific skills. The mqduk/were to be provided to California 
State University ,J^Vesno, and to San Francisco State Uni- 
versity for use in preparing business education teachers ♦ 
there ^ ^ 

Fol!ow-Up Findings 

The development of the competency-based preservice 
curriculum was continued with VEA project funding in 
1980-81, when modules were prepared for methods courses 
' in specialized areas. A Center for Business Education was 
established at the university to provide preservice and inser- 
vice training. Subpart 3 funds were also used to support the 
adoption .of the modd program at S^ Rrancisco and ^ 
•Fresno, so that Centers for Business Education now exist in 
the Southern, Coastal, and Central regions of the state. 
Developers of the program believe the modularized, compe- 
tency-based format has led tp greater use df this instruc- 
tional approach by program graduates, since "teachers teach 
as they were taught." 

Information Source 
Dr. Wilmer Maedke 
Department of Business Education 
Califorma State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 
(213)224-2916 

Agriculture Preservice Education 

Five teacher training institutions (see Below) ^ 

Directors (see below) 

Five grants (see numbers below) (J) Cost: $23,352 
July I. 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Five grants (see numbers below) (J) Cost. $60,981 
July /, 1978 to Jane 30, 1979 

Project Overview ^ 

Each year VEA proiect funds are >^ded to the five 
agrfculture teacher training institutions inbHjifornia to pay' 



the excess costs of training agriculture teachers for place- 
ment in secondary schools and community colleges in the 
state. The funds are used to pay for sending teacher educa-^ 
tors to visit student teachers at distant cooperating schools, 
and for providing stipends to students who can not take 
part-time jobs because of their heavy school loads. The 
t^eacher tramees are fifth year or graduate students who 
have been accepted into programs leading to the agriculture 
specialist credential, A total of approximately 150 teachers 
received credentials in this program in 1977-78 and 1 978-79. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Funding for this^purpose has been continued and subsi- 
dizes the trainihg of around 75 new agriculture teachers 
each year. This supply oi teachers is said to be necessary be- 
cause of the number who leave the profession each year to 
enter industry. Agriculture teacher educators contend that 
, the special support is a necessary incentive to attract and 
retain students in the teacher training program, and to en- 
sure that they receive a high quality student teaching experi- 
ence. Five practicing community college vocational agri- 
culture educators who were interviewed during the impact 
study agreed with this contention; they also described from 
first hand experiences or observations the commitment to 
extra-curricular activities, as well as to teaching, Required of 
the agriculture student teacher. The Chancellor's Office 
agriculture specialist and theS^ad of the largest teacher 
training program pointed out thatNwhile program gradu- 
ates most often go into high school teaching first, at least 
half of the present community college agriculture teachers 
have high school treaching backgrounds and participated in 
the VEA subsidized training. 

Information Sources 

Project Nos. 7656 and 10-30593-3-9-401 
Dr. Richard Rogers 
School of Agricultural Sciences 
California State Unhver^ty, Fresno 
*Fresno,CA 93740 
(209) 294-2969 

Projec t Nos. 765 7 and 57-30023-3-9-404 
- Dr. James Leising 
Department of Applied Behavioral Sciences 
University of California, Davis 
, Davi^, CA95616 
(916) 752-1808 

Project Nos. 7658 and 40-30569-3-9- 
Dr. Larry Rathbun 
Head, Agricultural Education 
California Polytechnic State University 
San Luis Obispo, CA934Q7 ' 
(805) 546-2803 

Project Nos. 7659 and 10-30577-3-9- 
Flint Freeman 

School of Agricultural Sciences 
California State Polytechnic University 
3801 West Temple Avenue 
Pomona, CA 91768 
(714) 598-4152 
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Project Nos. 7660 and 04-30585-3-9-403 
Dehnis Hampton 

Department of Animal Science, Agriculture Business, 

Education, and Mechanics 
California State University, Chico ' 
Chico, CA 95926 
(916) 895-5906 

Designated Subjects Credential 

A Statewide Vocational Education Teacher 
Credentialling Program 

University of California Extension * 
Director: Rfibert B. Kindred 

Pro)ect No. 1 9-^30049-3^-9-406 (J) Cost: $59,580 • 
October 19, 1978 to December 31, 1979 

Project Overview 

This is a continuing project that f)rovides teacher training 
classes and related services to prepare experienced indi- 
viduals from business, industry, agriculture, and government 
for teaching in vocational education. In this funding period, 
counseling and advisory services were provided in 3,921 
contacts; personalized profiles were developedfor 1,145 cre- 
dential applicants; and teacher education classes were pre- 
sented for 2,317 students, 44% of whom were teaching at 
the community college level. Of the 70 teacher educators 
.who taught in the program, 57% were employed by com- 
munity colleges. Other project activities included refinement 
of teacher training curriculum and occupational proficiency 
examinations, and inservice workshops for the teacher 
educators. * 

Follow-Up Findings 

In 1 979-80 and 1 980-81 , a total of over 2,500 additional 
community colfege teachers were trained in the University 
of California Extension program. In the three-year period, 
197S to 1981, 52% of the 7,377 teachers trained were pre- 
paring for teaching at this level. A follow-up study of 458 
secondary and community college graduates and 50 adminis- 
trators was conducted in 1980 by an associate professor of 
higher education at the University of Washington. His con- 
clusion that "the program was developing the necessary 
teaching competencies on a statewide basis" was verified by 
former students and their administrators who were contacted 
during site visits in this impact study.^ 

Informalion Source 
David Allen 

University of California Extension 
10962 LeConte Avenue ^ 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825-7909 



2, WiHiam |ohn Schill, "Third'Party Evaluation of the Statewide 
Vocational Education Tcac-her Educatton Program," January 1980 
(attached to the proje^t^inai report). « 



Competency-Based Teacher Preparation for Part- 
Time Teacher Credentialling 

Mt. San Jacinto College 
Director: Hilding Nelson 

Project No. 33-67132-3-9-^51 (C) Cost: $30,466 
December 22, 1978 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

This project was the fourth and final phase of an effort 
to develop a competency-based teacher education (CBTE) 
program to prepare part-time community college instruc- 
tors for bredentialling in a teacher education pr"bgram on 
their local community college campuses. Six colleges where 
the course had been presented previously agreed to partici- 
pate again and provided a total of seven experienced instruc- 
tors. The program was also introduced via five new instruc- 
tors at four new college sites, and a new instructor was 
trained at one of the continuing colleges. Inservice training 
and materials for use m the program were provided to all 
instructors! The CBTE course was offered at nine campuses 
in the spring of 1 979, five campuses in the fall of 1 979, and 
four in the spring of 1980. A total of 215 students enrolled 
and 155 (72%) received certificates of completion. 

Follow-up Findings 

The CBTE program materials were made available to the 
University of California, Riverside, and to University of 
California Extension in the fall of 1980, when the project 
staff elected to no longer manage the program. The materials 
can still be purchased from Mt. San Jacinto College; how- 
ever, training is no longer available for new CBTE instruc- 
tors. University of California Extension will certify students 
who complete CBTE training on campuses that continue to 
offer it, but the agency does not have resources to maintain 
the audiovisual materials required to offer the self-instruc- 
' tion program as an alternative to their more traditional 
'Techniques of Teaching" course. It appears that this 
option may not be available much longer unless the Chan- 
cellor's Office or some other agency sponsors the program. 

Information Source 
Dr. Milo Johnson 
President 

S<\o Hondo College 
3600 Workman Mill Road 
Whittier, CA 90608 
(213) 692-0921 

Training for Teacher or Counselor Educators 

Industrial Education Teacher Educator 
Inservice Training 

California S^te University, Los Angeles 
Director: ^ith Gummere 

Project No. 19-30544-3-0-417 (J) Cost: 
July 1, 1979 to December 31, 1980 

ProjectOVerview 

Representatives of the 1 1 institutions thW train industrial 
' arts teachers were invited to a two-day coherence in Los 
Angeles in March 1980. The conference was /ttended by 29 
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teacher educators, four Slate Department of Education 
staff members, and four secondary education industrial arts 
Specialists who were presenters or panelists. The conference 
agenda included discussions of common problems, prelimi- 
nary results of a national study to establish standards for 
indusuial arts, accomplishments on participants' campuses; 
af^ new curriculum materials. A six-month extenion of the 
project was granted to December 31, 1980 to use funds re- 
maining in the budget: during this period, a second confer- 
ence was held. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Letters were sent to industrial education department 
heads at each of the 11 universities represented at the con- 
ferences to obtain their views about the importance of these 
meetings. The seven who responded agreed that they were 
very important for improving coordination between the 
univei;sity programs; sharing ideas and information, and dis- 
cussing common problems and their solutions. In 1981- 
1983, similar conferences 'for industrial education teacher 
educators are being arranged by California State University, 
Los Angeles as part of a comprehensive preservice and inser- 
vice project funded jointly by the Chancellor's Office and 
the State Department of Education. 

Information Source 
Keith Gummere 

Department of Industrial Studies 
California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 
(213)224-2484 

Training for Home Economics Teacher Educators 
in the Use of the MATCHE Curriculum 

San Diego State University 
Director: Dr. Gwen Cooke 

Project No. 857 7 (J) Cost: $7 5,953 

January 7, 7979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Of^iew 

The primary purpose of this project was to increase utili- 
zation of the MATCHE (Management Approach to Teaching 
Consumer and Homemaking Education) modular currifu'- 
lum for training home economics teachers. The MATCHE 
materials had been developed earlier under the sponsorship 
of the State Department of Education by teacher educators 
from ten universities. In this dissemination project, a total 
of ten workshops were held statewide for 122 home eco- 
nomics teacher educators, subject matter specialists, and 
teacher trainees. Use of the MATCHE curriculum materials 
was discussed, a 30-minute videotape on sex equity pro- 
duced for the workshop wa^ shown, and an updated booklet 
on the development and use of the curriculum modules was 
distributed. A descriptive brochure and a summary of semi- 
nar pjfoceeding were also prepared. - • . - 

FolioW'Up Findings 

Inquiries about use of the MATCHE fDaterials in home 
economics teacher training programs were sent to ten 



teacher educators who attended the MATCHE workshops 
and jgceived'copies Of the modules. Of'the six who replied, 
two were using the MATCHE materials in their programs; 
two said their use of the materials was "limited" or *'rare"; 
and two were not using them.. 

Information Source: 
Dr. Gwen Cooke 

Director, School of Family Studies and Consumer 

Sciences » 
San Diego State University * 
San.Diego, CA 92182 
(714) 286-5380 



PupiJ Personnel Trainer Update 

San Jose State University 
Director: Dr. Stan Ostrum^ 

Project No. 43-30560-3-9-'475 (J) Cost: $ 7, 603 
May 7, 7979 to June 30, 7980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to update the knowledge 
of college and URiversity faculty who train counselors, 
school psychologists, and school social workers about the 
latest developments in c^^reer planning. Two-day confer- 
ences were held in May '1979 in Sacramento arfd San Diego; 
a total of 34 pupil personnel trainers representing 30 uni- 
versities and colleges attended. Topics included, for example, 
the counselor as a consultant, the teacher/advisor program, 
a career education training program, and how to write a 
grant application. Following these conferences, 22 of the 
' participants attended a three-day workshop in Aug^JSl 1979 
on career planning and leadership training presented at their 
request by the staff of the Persorral and Career Development 
Services Unit of the State Department of Education. 
. Remaining project funds were used for a statewide meeting 
in May 1980 in Los Angeles, where credentialling, funding 
and grant writing, and vocational training for the handi- 
capped were among the topics discussed; 25 educators 
attended this conference. 

Follow-Up Findings 

No participant rosters were obtained for these activities, 
consequently participants could not belfontacted for per- 
ceptions of the importance of the conferences. Vocational 
guidance and counseling staff in the State Department of 
Education and the Chancellor's Office agreed that meetings 
of this nature are important for updating pupil personnel 
trainers about recent developments in their professional 
fields and current thrusts in guidance and counseling at the 
state and local levels. 

.O 

Information Source 

James Hirschinger . 

College Services 
' California Community Colleges 

11 22 ''S" Street • ' 

Sacramento, CA 958U • 

(916)4^-^0102 ^ 



INSERVICE TRAINING 

Gender Equity and 
Special Student Populations 

Vocational Education Equity Project (VEEP) 

Director: Dr. Barbara Peterson 

Chaffey Community College District 

Project No. 36-67660-3-8-972 . (J) Cost. $86, 225 

April J, 1978 to June 30, 1979 , 

California State University, Fullerton 

Project No. 30-3051 0-3--9-655 (]) Cost. $70, 000 

May /, 1979 to September 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The Vocational Education Equity Project (VEEP) was 
funded in bqth years studied. In the first year, a three-part 
(cycle) inservjce training model was developed and exten- 
siveJy tested for creating awareness of sex discrinfiination 
and stereotyping, and improving knowledge and understand- 
ing of the laws pertaining to sex equity. A cadre of seven 
community college and ten secondary school area coordma- 
tors were trained to use the model. The three cycles were 
completed by 234 persons, who were then qualified to 
train others on Iheir campuses, with the guidance of the 
area coordinators. A total of 2,40? participants were trained 
statewide in this first phase of VEEP. 

In the second year, VEEP provided additional vocational 
4 educators at all levels with methods and materials forTnod- 
fymg programs and activities to attain sex e<5uity in compli- 
ance with the legislation. Cycle I and J I workshops were 
combined into a one^day program covering relevant laws, 
awareness of sexist behaviors, participation in* nontradi- 
tional vocational programs, and planning actions to pro- 
mote sex equity. The Cycle IW workshop was also revised 
to use a mo^ informal approach to training participants 
who could then present workshops "on their campuses. 
Using fhe new models, VEEP staff presented two-day work- 
shops for 374 secondary and community college partici- 
pants in three locations not adequately served Jn 1978-79. 
The area coordinators also presented the workshops state- 
wide for 686 participants, 317 of whom completed the 
three cycles and were qualified as trainers. A total of 53 
on-campus workshops were conducted by trainers for 989 
vocational educators. Three regional workshops were also 
held for 46 four-year college and university personnel. 

^ Follow-Up Findings 

In 1980-81, the Chancellor's Office and the State Depart- 
ment of Education each contrij)uted $80,000 to fund the 
third phase of VEEP. During thfs year, 681 community col- 
lege edutators went to regional or on-campus Cycle I, II, 
aqi^ III workshop*. In Phase III, workshops were also given 
for the first time in promoting and coordinating nontradi- 
tional job development. A total of 106 community college 
educators attended job development workshops. Community 
college personnel made up 43% of aN Phase III participants, 
52% of the community college attendance was male. VEEP 
workshop participants who were interviewed during site ^ 
visits for this study said that the workshops made them 
more aware of sex discrimination and sex equity issues. 



Actual impact of the project on college campuses is diffi- 
cult to measure, because of the interrelated activites of 
CC-PAGE (Communrty Colleges Plan to Acheive Gender 
mity) and other local and stale-sponsored gender equity 
activities. College self-evaluation data collected by the 
College Occupational Program Evaluation Systerti (COPES) 
for the years 1979 to 1982 show a steady improvement in 
ratings foe '*the provision of inservice to train faculty and 
counselors to recognize and overcome sex bias and discrimi- 
natio(i." Inservice training at the campus level was a major 
thrust of VEEP. VEEP also served as a dissemination agent 
for the products other gender equity.proiects. 

Information Source 
Dr. Barbara Peterson 
Library Building Room 281 
California State University, Fullerton 
State College Boulevard and Nutwood 
Fullerton, CA 92634 
(714) 773-3141 

Statewide Inservice Trairiing for Persons With 
Responsibility for Vocational Education for the 
Handicapped (FIVE H) 

University of California, Los Angeles 
Director: Lyman Goldsmith 

Project No. 19-30049-3-8-090 (J) Cost: $42,640 
May 4, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 19-30049-3-9- 752 (J) Cost $62,284 
July^l979tojune30, 1980 

Projectg^erview 

Two grants supported Project FIVE H (Formula for Im- 
proving Vocational Education for the Handicapped), a state- 
wide leadership training program to improve the understand- 
ing and capabilities of persons responsible for vocational 
education programs for disabled persons. In 1979*80, a 
FIVE/h handbook was developed and distributed to parti- 
cipants at 12 one-(Jay seminars. The handbook and seminar 
agenda addressejJ attitudes, legal requirements, funding and 
resources, assessment, individualized education programs 
(lEPs), and inventory and evaluation. FIVE H project 
leaders trained 456 persons, including 111 community col- 
lege educators. These seminar participants- pledged to con- 
dpci inservice training for an estimated 5,500 educators at ^ 
their home institutions. 

In th| second year of Project FIVE H, an inservice pro* 
gram was planned to build on the base of awareness and 
understanding created in the earlier inservice, by developing 
skills and capabilities needed to provide programs for the 
handicapped. An instructional notebook for dissemination 
at the inservice seminar? was prepared that addressed legal 
requirements, elimination of stereotypes and biases, the lEP 
and its implementation at secondary and postsecondary 
levels, modifications to instruction, curricula, and physical 
facilities, and fiscal support and funding. Early in 1980, ten 
seminars were presented throughout the state, scheduled 
back-to-back with special education workshops. Teams of 
vocational and special educators were invited; 388 persons 
attended, 70 of whom^epres^ted 41 community colleges. 
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teacher educators, four State Department of Education 
staff members, and four secondary education industrial arts 
specialists who were presenters or panelists. The conference 
agenda mcluded discussions of common problems, prelimi- 
nary results of a national study to eslabKsh standards for 
industrial arts, accomplishments on participants' campuses, 
and new curriculum materials. A six-month extenion of the 
project was granted to December 31, 1980 to use funds re- 
maining in the budget: during this period, a second confer- 
ence was held. 

Follow Up Findings 

Letters were sent to industrial education department 
heads at each of the 11 universities represented at the con- 
ferences to obtain their views about the importance of these 
meetings. The seven who responded agreed that they were 
very important for improving coordination between the 
university programs, sharing ideas and information, and dis- 
cussing common problems and their solutions. In 1981- 
1983, similar conferences for industrial education teacher 
educators are being arranged by California State University, 
Los Angeles as part of a cornprehensive preservice and inser- 
vice project funded jointly by the Chancellor's Office and 
the State Department of Education. 

Information Source 
Keith Gummere 

Department of Industrial Studies 
California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State Untversity DrfVe 
Los Angeles,' CA 90032 
(213) 224 2484 

Training for Home Economics Teacher Educators 
in;the Use of the MATCHE Curriculum 

San Diego State University 
Director. Dr, Gwen Cooke 

Project No. 851 7 (I) Cost: $15,953 

January /, 7979 to June 30; J 9^0 

Project Overview 

The primary purpose of this project was to increase utili- 
zation of the MATCHE (Management Approach to Teaching 
Consumer and Homemaking Education) modular curricu- 
lum for training home economics teachers. The MATCHE 
materials had been developed earlier under the sponsorship 
of the State Department of Education by teacher educators 
from ten universities. In this dissemination project, a total 
of ten workshops were held statewide for 122 home eco- 
nomics teacher educators, subject matter specialists, and 
teacher trainees. Use of the MATCHE curriculum materials 
was discussed, a 30-minute videotape on sex equity pro- 
duced for the workshop was shown, and an updated booklet 
on the development and use of the curriculum modules was 
distributed. A descriptive brochure and a summary of semi- 
nar proceeding were also prepared. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Inquiries about use of the MATCHE materials In home 
economics teacher training programs were sent "to ten 



teacher educators who attended the MATCHE workshops 
and received copies of the modules. Of the six who replied, 
two were using the MATCH! materials in their programs, 
two said their use of the materials was "limited" or *'rare"; 
and two were not using them. ^ 

Information Source: 
Dr. Gwen Cooke 

Director, School of Family Studies and Consumer 

Sciences 
San Diego State University 
San Diego, CA 92182 
• (714)286-^5380 

Pupil Personnel Trainer Update 

' San Jose State Un/:'ersity 
Director: Dr. Stan Ostrum 

Project No. 43-30560-3-9-415 (J) Cost. $7,603 
May I 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to update the knowledge 
of college and university faculty who train counselors, 
school psychologists, and school social workers about the 
latest developments in career planning. Two-day confer- 
ences were held in May 1979 in Sacramento and San Diego; 
a total of 34 pupil personnel trainers representing 30 uni- 
versities and colleges attended. Topics includejl, for example, 
the counselor as a consultant, the teacher/advisor program, 
a career education training program, and how to write a 
grant application. Following these conferences, 22 of the 
participants attended a three-day workshop in August 1979 
on career plamning and leadership training presented at their 
request by the staff of the Personal and Career'Developmerft 
Services Unit of the State Department of Education. 
Remaining project funds were used for a statewide meeting 
in May 1980 in Los Angeles, where credentialiing, funding 
and grant writing, and vocational training for the handi- 
capped were among the topics discussed; 25 educators 
attended this conference, 

Follow-Up Findings 

No participant rosters were obtained for these activities, 
consequently •participants could not be contacted for per- 
ceptions of the importance of the conferences. Vocational 
guidance ancj counseling staff in the State Department of 
Education and the Chancellor's Office"agreed th^t meetings 
of this nature are important for updating pupii pcrsonnel 
trainers about recent developments in their professional 
fields and current thrusts in guidance and counseling at the 
state and local levels. 

Information Source 
James Hirschinger 

College Services ♦ 
California Community Colleges 
1122 "S" Street 

Sajramento, CA 9581 4 / 
(916) 445-^0102 ' * 




INSERVICE TRAINING 

Gender Equity and 
Special Student Populations 

Vocational Education Equity Project (VEEP) 

Director: Dr. Barbara Peterson 

Chaffey Cofnmunity College District 

Project No. 36-67660-3-8-912 (J) Cost. $86,225 

April 7, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

California State Uni^^ity, Fullerton 

Project No. 30-3051 0-3-9-655 (J) Cost: $70,000 

May 1, 1979 to September 30, 1980 

Project OvcA'iew 

The Vocational Education Equity Project (VEEP) was 
funded in both years studied. In the first year, a three-part 
(cycle) inseA'ice training model was developed and exten- 
sively tested for creating awareness of sex discrimination 
an^ stereotyping, and improving knowledge and understand- 
ing of the laws pertaining to sex equity. A cadre of seven 
community college and ten secondary school area coordina- 
tors were tramed to use the model. The three cycles were 
completed by 234 persons, who were then qualified to 
train others on th^ir campuses, with the guidance of the 
area coordinators. A total of 2,403 participants were trained 
statewide in this first phase of VEEP. 

In the second year, VEEP provided additional vocational 
educators at all levels with methods and materials for mod- 
fying programs and activities to attain sex equity in compli- 
ance with the legislation. Cycle I and II workshops were 
combined into a one-day program covering relevant laws, 
awareness of sexist behaviors, participation in nontradi- 
tional vocational programs, and planning actions pro- 
mote sex. equity. The Cycle Ml workshop was also revised 
to use a more informal approach to training participants 
who could then present workshops on their campuses. 
Using the new models, VEEP staff presented two-day work- 
shops for 374 secondary and community college partici- 
pants in three locations not adequately served In 1978-79. 
The area coordinators also presented the workshops state- 
wide for 686 partfcipants, 317 of whom completed the 
three cycles and were qualified as trainers. A totaf of 53 
on-campus workshops were conducted by trainers for 989 
vocational educators. Three regional workshops were also 
held for 46 four-year college and university personnel. 

Follow-Up Findings 

In 1 980-81 , the Chancellor's Office and the St«te Depart- 
ment of Education each contributed $80,000 to fund the 
third phase of VEEP. Durmg this year, 681 community col- 
lege educators went to regional or on-campus Cycle I, II, 
and III workshops. In Phase ill, workshops were also given 
for the first time in promoting and coordinating nontradi- 
tfenal job development. A total of ip6 community college 
educatafj^ttended job development workshops. Community 
collcg^Jfersonnel made up 43% of all Phase III participants, 
52% of the community college attendance was male. VEEP 
workshop participants who were interviewed during sit? 
visits for this study said that the workshops made them 
more aware of sex discrimination and s^x equity issues. 
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Actual impact of the project on college campuses Is diffi- 
cult to measure, because of the interrelated activites of 
CC-PAGE (Community Colleges Plan to Acheive Gender 
Equity) and other local and sute-sponsored gender equity 
activities. College self-evaluation data collected by the 
College Occupational Program Evaluation System (COPES) 
for the years 1979 to 1982 show a steady imp^rovement in 
ratings for "the provision of inservice to train 'faculty and 
counselors to recognize and overcome sex bias and discrimi- 
rvation." Insen'ice training at the campus level was a m^or 
thrust of VEEP. VEEP also served as a dissemination agent 
for the products of other gender equity projects. 

Information Source 
Dr. Barbara Peterson 
Library Building Room 281 
California Sute University, Fullerton 
State College Boulevard and Nutwood 
Fullerton, CA 92634 • 
(714) 773-3141 

Statewide Inservice Training for Persons With 
Responsibility for Vocational Education for the 
Handicapped (FIVE H) 

University of California, Los A ngeles 
Director: Lyman Goldsmith 

Project No. 79-30049-3-8-090 (J) Cost: $42,640 
May 4, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 19-30049-3-9-752 (J) Cost $62,284 
July 7, 7979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Ovemew 

Two grants supported Project FIVE H (Formula for Im- 
proving Vocational Education for the Handicapped), a state- 
wide leadership training program to improve the understand- 
mg and capabilities of persons responsible for vocational 
education programs for disabled persons. In 19^2^80, a 
FIVE* H handbook was developed and distributed to parti- 
cipants at 12 one-day seminars. Tjpe handbook and seminar 
agenda addressed attitudes, legal requirements, funding and 
resources, assessment, individualized education prggrarps 
(lEPs), and inventory and evaluation. FIVE H project 
leaders trained 456 persons, including 111 community col- 
lege educators. These seminar participants pledged to con- 
duct inservice training for an estimiKed 5,500 educators at 
their home institutions. 

In the second year of Project FIVE H, an Inservice pro- 
gram was planned to build on the base of awareness and 
understanding created in the earlier inservice, by developing 
skills and capabilities needed to provide programs for the 
handicapped. An Instructional notebook for dissemination 
at the inservice seminars was prepared that addressed legal 
requirements, elimination of stereotypes and biases, the lEP 
and its implementation at secondary and postsecondary. 
levels, modifications to instruction, curricula, and physical 
facilities, and fiscal support and furtding. Early in 1980, tea 
seminars were presented throughout the state, scheduled 
back-to-back with special education workshops. Teams of 
vocational and special educators were invited, 388 Qersons 
attended, 70 of whom represented 41 cortnmunity colleges. 
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Participants pledged to train over 3,000 persons at their 
home institutions. Following the seminars, project staff 
compiled information collected throughout the project 
about successful strategies for serving the handicapped into 
the How To and Can Do Manual, which was mailed to edu- 
cators statewide, including all community college occupa- 
tional deans and enablers. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Funding for Project FIVE H was not renewed after June 
1980. At that time, the FIVE H office at UCLA was closed 
and all records were delivered to the State Department of 
Education. Participant rosters were not included in the 
FIVE H file inthe Research Coordinating Unit, consequently 
participants could not be surveyed to obtain their^percep- 
tions of the impact of the training at their institutions or to 
learn if th^y had passed on what they learned to others 
there. A few FIVE H manual writers, workshop partici- 
pants, and others who obtained copies of manuals were 
contacted during site visits. They believed that the training 
and materials provided was useful to connmunity college 
enablers, counselors, and others who work with the, handi- 
capped, but that the project had 'only been able to "scratch 
the surface" in the time it was in operation. 

Information Source 
j Lyman Goldsmith 
2892 Woodlawn Avenue 
San Marino, CA 91108 
(213) 283 3510 

Vocational Guidance for Handicapped Students: 
A Training Program 

Chaffey Community College District 
Director. Dr. Robert Harris ,^ 
Proiect No 36-6 7660-3-9- 776 (I) Cost: f32, 680 
July J, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

T 

Project Overview 

In this project, a comprehensive training program and 
related training package were developed for use with secon- 
dary and community college counseling personnel to in- 
crease their effectiveness in providing vocational guidance 
to handicapped students. A multi-disciplinary cadre created 
a training package w1iid><^ontained processes for analyzing 
the labor market, idefctifying training programs and em- 
ployers, providing inljormation about occupations, and 
assessing the needs ana abilities of handicapped students. 
Four hundred copies cjf the manual. Vocational Guidance 
for Handicapped Stu^nts: A Training Program, were 
printed. The manual contains chapiters on disabilities, voca- 
tional evaluation, occupational and^ducational information^, 
vocational counseling, job analysis^and modification, job 
seeking, and additional resources. Three three-day training 
programs were conducted in Southern California; enroll- 
ment was limited to 85 persons, approximately one-third of 
whom were from community colleges. Copies of the train- 
ing manual were provided to the workshop participants, the 
Chancellor's Office, the State Department of Education, 
and other requesting groups and individuals. 



Follow-Up Findings 

Based on responses of individuals v^ho attended the 
training workshops, this was one of the outstanding per- 
sonnel training projects studied. Specific long-term out- 
comes were reported by seven of eight participants who 
replied to follow-up inquiries. They said the workshop 
helped them understand and respond to the needs of handi- 
capped students; that they had incorporated strategies and 
materials discussed at the workshop into their programs; 
and that they had shared the information with other coun- 
selors. Several also attended more recent workshops of 
foJIow-on projects awarded to Chaffey College m 1980-81 
and 1981-81. 

Information Source 
Loma Hopkins 

Educational Resources Center 
Chaffey College 
5885 Haven Avenue 
Alta Loma, CA 91701 
(714)987-1*737 

Inservice Training for Department/Division Chair- 
persons and Members of Protected Classes in 
California Community Colleges 

Sierra Joint Community College District 
Director: Martin Jack 

Pro/ect No. 31-66936-3-8-467 (C) Cost. $68,870 
March 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This project was to provide two two-day workshops with 
sessions on the national priorities identified in P. L. 94-482 
for California communit/coltege vocational education divi- 
sion and department chairpersons. Following these work- 
shops, the participajjXs were to conduct training sessions for 
faculty on their campuses related to the national priorities: 
serving the disadvantaged and handicapped, and eliminating 
sex discrimination in vocational education. The participat- 
ing chairpersons were also to attend follow-up half-day 
sessions to share information and materials found most 
effective in dealing with local problems. Women and mem- 
bers of protected classes were to be invited to the work- 
shops to encourage their involvement in administrative roles. 
No reports describing the project outcomes were on file. 

Follow-Up^ Findings 

Information about the project was requested from the 
director, who explained that Sierra College had contracted 
the work to a private firm at the request of the Chancellor's 
• Office, and referred further questions to the state monitor. 
The Chancellor's Office representative indicated that the 
quality of the ip$ervice materials and presentations was 
such that be did not believe there had been any lasting 
impact on community Colleges. 

Information Sourc^ 
Doug Cronin ' 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
1 122 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 958 1 4 
^ (916)445-0102 



Subject-Matter Areas 
Agriculture Inservice Education 

Cahforma Polytechnic State University^ San Luis Obispo 



Cost, $16,963 



Director. Dr. Larry Rath bun 
Project No. 40-30569-^3-9-408 (J) 
December h 1978 to December 1, 1979 

Project Overview . 

In this continuing project, 14 inservice workshops were 
presented that were attended by approximately 320 secon- 
dary and community college agriculture teachers. The 
workshops included nine mini-workshops and five skills 
weeks offered during the summer at the five agriculture 
teacher training institutions. Consultant services were pro- 
vided to 25 institutions through the ATAC (Agriculture 
Teachers As Consultants) program. Two seminar 
ducted for first-year teachers and visits were 
first-year teachers by teacher educators. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The agricultural education specialist for the Chancellor's 
Office was interviewed to obtain his views about how this 
jointly-funded inservice project serves community college 
educators. He described how, in the planning process, the 
needs of community college agriculture teachers ar^ssessed 
and specific workshops are designed for them. For example, 
^ in recent years a major thrust of the inservice activities for 
' teachers at this level has been the introduction of uses of 
the mini-computer in agriculture. As a result, agriculture 
educators in the state are said to lead teachers in other 
J subject-matter areas in applying this technology and teach- 
ing about it in their programs. 

Information Source 
Ralph Matthews 

Program Evaluation and Approval 

California Community Colleges 

1238 "S" Street | 

Sacramento, CA 9581 4 

(916) 445-0486 



Fire Science Teaching Methodology 

Yosemite Community College District, Columbia College 
Director: Chester Palmer 

Project No, SO-- 71340-^3-^9-456 (J) Cost. t3, 5 73 
May /, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

In this project, the workshop presenter toured California 
in May 1 979 and presented 1 6 one-day workshops on teach- 
ing methodology to a total of 190 fire science instriAtors. 
The participants were community college irrstructorl and 
fire service training officers from fire departments who-rrain 
professional fire service employees, volunteer firefighters, 
and others who are not yet employed in the fire service. 
The workshop topics included instruction techniques, Jearn- 
ing styles, alternative teaching techniques, utilization of 
group dynamics, adaption to women and minority students, 
evaluation of instruction, student performance standards, 
and the new fire science curriculum and other resources. 




Follow-Up Findings 

, Inquiries about the impact of the inservice training on 
community college fire science programs were sent to direc- 
tors of four programs who were known to have attended a 
workshop. The three who replied thought that the presenta- 
tions were excellent, but that there was little or no impact 
on their programs. Poor attendance by community college 
faculties and prior knowledge of the information presented 
were giv^ as reasons. 

Information Source 
Ray Bachtelle 
P.O. Box 544 
Mi Wuk Village, CA 95346 
(209) 586-5763 



Health Occupations Inservice Education 

California State University, Sacramento 
Director: Dr Jeffrey Reyes 

No. 35-30619-3-0-409 (J) Cost: $19,860 
JanU^rf^ 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

In this inservice program, participants were required 
(1 ) to interview recent graduates of their programs to gather 
mformation about the relevancy of their tnstjuction, (2) to 
visit health facilities to examine current practices in their 
area of expertise, and (3) to prepare written reports on 
their findings. A random sample of 160 community college 
and secondary Ipvel health occupations instructors were 
invited to participate; 109 agreed; and 62 completed the 
program. Their reports were reviewed by consultants repre- 
senting secondary and community college health occupa- 
tions programs, whbse inputs were used to prepare the 
' handbook, Strategies for Program Improvement for Health 
Occupations Instructors, which was disseminated to health 
careers educators at their annual state conference in June 
1980. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Inquiries were sent to 24 community code'ge 'health 
occupations instructors who completed the inservice pro- 
gram. Nine replies were received. Six of the respondents 
described how they used the information to justify new 
equipment purchases, modify or add program components 
to meet identified needs, and as documentation for accredi- 
tation and COPES reviews. Several were continuing to con- 
duct the graduate follow-up each year. Those who said they 
had little or no benefit from the activity had changed jobs, 
or were in communities where they kept in touch with 
gra'duates and employers anyway, so that aJ"ormal follow- 
up procedure was not so useful to them. 

Information Source 
Jean Clawson 

Program Evaluation and Approval 
California Community Colleges 
1238 "S" Street 

Sacramento, CA 9581 4 \ 
(916)445-0456 ' 
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Home'Economics Inservice Education:. Fashion 
Merchandising 

Los Angeles Community College District, Harbor College 
Director: James Clines 

Project No, 19^64741-3^9-^55 (I) Cost: $2,334 
May 7, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

This inservice proiect brought individuals from the 

fashiqn industry together with fashion design and fashion 

merchandising mstructors for the purpose of helping these 

teachers update and upgrade their curriculums. In November 

1979, approximately 100 community college educators 

representing 29 colleges attended a two-day workshop in 

fashion merchandising in Los Angeles. The program featured 

a tour of the California Fashion Mart. Presentations about 

the fashion insutry and training for employment in it were 

made. by high-level professionals from the industry. 
» 

Follow-Up Findings 

Inquiries were sent to 24 participants identified in the 
project report. The eight who responded were unanimous in 
their view that this workshop \Vas worhwhile, and several 
said It was one of the best they had ever attended. They all 
described specific actions they had taken as a result off their 
attendance, such as starting new programs, making contacts 
with industry, incorporating information, from the work- 
shop into course content, and using what was learned in 
making administrative decisions about programs. Consider- 
ing the amount of VEA funds invested, this 'project was one 
of the most cost-effective inservice activities studied. 

Information Source 
Lenore Eisenstein 
Family and Consumer Studies 
Los Angeles Harbor College 
1 1 1 1 Figueroa Place 
Wilmington, CA 90744 
(213)518-1000 

Consumer and Homemaking Education Inservice 
Education 

Sierra Joint Community College District ^ 
Director: Martin Jacfi 

. Project No. 31-66936-5-8-427 (C) Co^: $19,450 
April 15, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project No. 31-66936-5-9^976 (C) Cost' $17,273 
February 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

Thfs continuing project was funded during both years 
studied. In the fall of 1978, one-day workshops were con- 
ducted at Mt. San^Antonio College, OhIone College, and the 
San Diego County Office of Education for community col- 
lege administrators and managers of home economics edu-' 
cation programs. The workshop program included panel 
disqussions of the new vocational education legislation, 
P.L. 94-482, the California Five-Year State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education, Qommunity college VEA allocations, and 
consumer and homemaking education (CHE) program 
evaluation and resources. The workshops were attended by 



a total of 118 participants representing 75 community col- 
leges and college districts. A summary of the workshop pro- 
ceedings was sent to participants. Information for an 
update of the Consumer Education Curriculum Guide for 
Home Economics In California Community Colleges was 
also collected and a revised guide was distributed. 

In the second year of funding, four one-day workshops 
were presented in the spring and a two-day conference was 
scheduled the following fall. Topics discussed included pro- 
gram review, modification, and promotion; national and 
sute agencies concerned with vocational education; and 
current instructional concerns. Conference participants also 
reviewed instructional materials displayed for them. About 
200 community college CHE teachers and their administra- 
tors, representing over half the community colleges in the 
state, attended these inservice activities. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Follow-up inquiries were sent to 24 workshop partici- 
<• pants and other participants were contacted during site » 
visits. The majority of those who responded said the con- 
ferences were helpful in a number of ways they provided 
reinforcement for what the instructors were doing in their 
CHE programs, opportunities for sharing ideas with peers, 
and renewed enthusiasm. Only one person described a 
specific use of conference information' for program evalu- 
ation and accreditation. Seventeen percli^t of the respon- 
dents said that their attendance was not worthwhile. 

Information Source 
Bettye Nippert 

Specialist, Consumer and Homemaking Education 
Sierra College 
5000 Rocklin Road 
Rocklin,CA 95677 
(916) 624-3333 

HERO (Home Economics Related Occupations) 

Inservice Education 

San Mateo County Office of Education 
Director: Mary Conway 

Project No. 41-10413-3-8-800 (J) Cost: $39,882 
April 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This was a continuing project to assist honle economics 
teachers statewide to plan or improve secondary and com- 
munity college vocational education programs training indi- 
viduals for occupatons related to home economics. Inservice 
activities in this funding period included 11 workshops 
in locations throughout the state* which were attencjed' by 
215 participants, inciting 31 community college educators. 
"Roadshow" presentations were made in eight cities state- 
wide in the fall and spring, a total of 2,646 participants 
attended these activities. The project director provided 
technical assistance in answer to over 150 requests by indi- 
viduals and 'groups, and made presentations to home eco- 
nomics education teacher trainees at two universities. Three 
issues of the newsletter. Intercom, were published and dis- 
tributed in mailings of 5,000 each to secondary schools*and 
community colleges statewide. 



Follow-Up Findings 

A follow-up of workshop participants conducted by the 
project evaluator in May 1979 is reported in the project 
report. Participants had used information to review pro- 
grams (56%) and plan new programs (31%); others had 
used resources (S2%) and strategies (54%) introduced in the 
workshops. Responses from community college teachers 
were not reported separately from those of secondary school 
teachers, however, these results were for the entire popula- 
tion. A few community college participants were contacted 
durmg Site visits in this impact study and inquiries were 
mailed to others. There was general agreement that the 
workshops s^med to be oriented more to secondary pro- 
grams than to community college programs. Since 1979, 
the inservice education project for home economics related 
occupations has been funded as a secondary-ievel-only pro- 
ject by the Sfete Department of Education. 

Information Source 
Mary Conway 
Regional Supervisor . 

Vocational Education Coastal Regional Office 
]]]] Jackson Street Room 4064 
Oakland, CA 94607 
(415)464 0955 

Industrial Education Inservice Education 
Orange Unified School District 
Director: Tom Schrodi 

Project No. 30-66621 --3-'8--846 (J) Cost: $30,556 
July 7, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview ^ 

As a result of this inservice project, three two-day work- 
shops were presented for industrial education instructors 
early in 1979 in Fresno, San Diego, and Sacramento. The 
workshop program included instruction in the process ot 
developing competency-based curriculum, and information 
at)out special needs areas. Participants were .divided into 
groups according to their teaching areas; presentors xepre- 
sented the areas of auto, construction, visual conrimunica- 
tions, health, metals, and electricty/electronics. Curriculum 
materials developed by the State Department of Education 
were reviewed. The three workshops were attended by a 
total of 285 participants, including 15 community college 
educators representing 1 1 colleges. 

Foliow-Up Findings 

A list of community college participants was obtained 
from the project coordinator. Inquiries were sent to one 
participant from each college represented. Only three 
responses were received, two were from individuals who said 
they did not attend the workshop. The third respondent 
did nbt recall details of this particular activity after so long 
a time, sirtce he regularly attended activities of this nature. 

V 

Information Source 
Roy Mead6 
Coordinator, ROP 
Orange Unified School District 
370 N. Glasseil Street 
Orange, CA 92666 

(714) 998-3820 * ^ 



Industrial Education Inservice Education 

California State University, Long Beach 
Director: Dr Irvin Lathrop 

Project No. 19-30536-3-9-407 (J) Cost: $39,505 
November 15, 1978 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

In this project, 15 inservice workshops in industrial edu- 
cation areas were presented in the spring of 1979 for about 
85 high school and ROP instructors statewide, the following 
fail, another series of 1 5 workshops was presented for over 
160 instructors. Over 100 requests for technical assistance 
to LEAs initated by regional supervisors of the State 
Department of Education were processed by project staff. 
Although six of the spring workshops .were held on com- 
munity college campuses, no participation by community 
college personnel as presentors or audience was reported. 
Only five community college educators were identified who 
attended workshops in. the fail series. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Inquiries were sent to the five community college edu- 
cators who participated asking them how they used infor- 
mation obtained in the workshops, but no responses were ^ 
received. 

Information Source: * 
Dr. Irvin Lathrup 
Director 6f Extended Education 
California State University, Long Beach 
1250 Bellflower Boulevard 
Long Beach, CA 90840 
(213) 498-5561 

Office and Distributive Education Inservice 
Education 

California State University, Sacramento 
Director: Dr. Jeffrey Reyes 

Project No. 34,^30619-3-9-410 (J) Cost. $4S,647 
January 1, 197^ to December 31, 1979 

Project Overview 

This project resulted in a variety of inservice activities 
for office and distributive education teachers and program 
administrators, including two management conferences for 
business education department chairpersons, a management 
conference for distributive education administrators, a 
banking conference, two wol^d processing conferences, six 
typewriting workshops, and six mini-courses in competency- 
based instructional strategies. These activities were attended 
by a total of 1,158 persons, 10% of whom represented com- 
munity college programs. Twelve demonstration sites at 
high schools and regional occupational programs also hosted 
^62 visitors. ' 

Follow-Up Findings 

Inquiries were mailed to 33 community college em- 
ployees who participated jnovorkshops on word processing, 
typewriting, or competency-based instruction. Eighteen 
replies were received. Seven respondents could not recall 
attending thp specified workshop or had forgotten details 
and did not describe any outcomes. Several of these pointed 
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out that they had attended numerous similar workshops 
since the one in question'and consequently could not iden- 
tify- specific outcomes with this particular activity. Seven 
other respondents described using information obtained in 
the workshops to plan or modify instructional programs 
and to assist handicapped students learn typewriting skills. 
Several said they shared the information they received with 
other faculty. Three respondents had not used workshop 
information because they had changed jobs, or already 
knew about what was presented. The remaining instructor 
suggested that a shadowing program would be more fruitful 
than workshops for community college teachers. 

Information Source 

Claire O'Brien 

Vocational-^ducatiort Unit 
. State Department of Education 

721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 323-3483 



Teaching and Counseling Techniques 

A Program to Improve Instructional Effectiveness 
in Vocational Education- 

Evaluation and Training Institute 
Director: Dr. Clare Rose ^ 

Project No 8075 (C) Cost: $80,226 

September J8, 1978 to June 30, 1979 - 

- Project Overview 

In this project, regional workshops were presented for 
approximately 104 faculty representing 40^community col- 
leges on competency-based (criterion-referenced) instruc- 
tion. A special packet of four self-instruction modules was 
developed and disseminated to the workshop participants. 
The modules focused on writing objectives, analyzing tasks, 
defining student competencies, and developing tests. The 
materials were designed to be used by faculty in workshops 
on their local campuses. A special workshop on de,cision- 
making and program evaluation was also given for ten 
administrators. 

Fol low- Up Fi ridings 

The project director reported informal feedback from 
participants who said the the workshop information had 
been helpful to them, and wjio were motivated to attend 
more recent workshops presented by Evaluation and Train- 
ing Institute. This contractor has continued lo receive VEA 
project funds from the Chancellor's Office to provide inser- 
vice training activities for community college personnel; for 
example, in 1980-1982, ETI staff developed training 
materials and trained teams of trainers to give workshops 
on their campuses to promote cultural awareness and sensi- 
tivity to the special needs of disadvantaged students. 
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Information Source 
Dr. Clare Rose 
Pre$ident 

Evaluation and Training Institute 
12401 Wilshire Boulevard Suite 304 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 
(213)820-8521 



Career Counseling Task Forces 

University of California, Los Angeles 
Director: Dr. Charles Healy 

Project No. 19-30049-3^9-'504 (J) Cost: $69, 676 
June 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

This project promoted a team approach to providing 
career guidance services: high school and community col- 

• lege teams of vocational teachers, academic teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators attended a series of two-day 
workshops where they planned career guidance services for 
their schools. A total of 231 persons, including teatns from 
13 community colleges, were involved. Series of two to 
four workshops were conducted in Sacramento, Fresno, 
and the Los Angeles area. About three-fourths of the par- 
ticipants indicated that they would implement their plans 
in their schools. Materials developed for the project were 
filed in the ERIC Clearinghouse for Counseling under 
the title. Staff Development Materials for Career Counsel- 

^ ing Task Forces. 

-Follow-Up Findings _ • 

The project director reported using project materials in 
counselor training classes at UCLA. He supplied the names 
of team members and inquiries were mailed to leaders of 
11 community college teams. T[iree responses were received; 
one respondent said that as a result of involvement in the 
workshops, his college now had a new careeji center where 
^-many of the materials ahd concepts introdOced in the work- 
shop were used. Another respondent explained that other 
members of his team were working in different jobs now, 
but that he continued to use information from 'the work- 
shops. The third respondent, a career counselor, said that 
he and the placement officer who attended as a team were 
more aware of the need to distribute career information. Hfe 
believed that it would be easier to implement the team 
approach in a high school setting, because of the different 
power structure there. 

Information Source 
Dr. Charles Healy 
Graduate School of Counseling 
University of California, Los Angeles 
' 405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825-3000 
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^ Individualized lnse^^^ice Activities 

Planning for Renewal in Occupational Programs 
(PROP) 

Monterey Peninsula College 
Director: Dr. Philip Nash 

Project No. 27-66100-3-8-43^ (C) Cost. $50, 192 
April 4, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

,PROP (Planning for Renewal in Occupational Programs) 
is a brokering system through which afrangements are made 
for vocational educator's to be released from their normal 
duties for up to one week to visit other colleges and pro* 
grams of their choice. The objective is for them to collect 
Ideas and information for Improving occupational educa* 
tion at their home college. During the 1978-79 project year, 
arrangements were made for 60 persons representing 3T 
community colleges and 33 different disciplines to visit 39 
host colleges. To assist visitors in selecting appropriate sites, 
a survey was sent to all community colleges in the state and 
deans of instruction were asked to identify exemplary pro- 
grams offered at their college. The responses were compiled 
into th« report, A Survey of Exemplary Vocational Educa* 
tion Programs m California Community Colleges, and sent 
to deans who responded. At a PROP dissemination confer* 
ence m April 1979, over 50 community college educators 
shared icj^as on occupational education programs. Two 
workshops were also conducted by PROP in which voca- 
tional educators from the field, state officials, and elected 
officials considered issues concerning vocational education 
in California. 

Follow-Up Findings 

PROP has continued to receive Subpart 3 funds. Approxi- 
mately 100 community college occupational instructors, 
administrators, and counselors made PROP visits in 1979- 
1981. Funding was delayed for the 1981-82 school year; 
consequently no PROP visits took place that year. When- 
ever possible during site visits for the impact study, former 
PROP visitors were questioned about the experience. All of 
them cited ways they had used Information obtained during 
their visits to accomplish a range of specific objectives, 
from' designing a new auto shop facility to planning for a 
non-campus College. The PROP participants and .their 
administrators agreed unanimously that this Individualized 
format for professional development Is more productive 
than workshops or conferences. For this reason, it was 
recommended that the PROP project be expanded and 
funded as a continuing service of the Chancellor's Office, 
with PROP visits available to each college on a regular 
basis. 

Information Source 
Dr. Philip Nash 
Associate Dean of Instruction 
Monterey Peninsula College 
980 Fremont Boulevard 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408)646 4035 
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Dissemination Through Use of Peer Consultants 

Mt, San Antonio Community College District 
Director: Paulette Perfumo 

Project No. 19-64824-3-8-407 (C) • Cost: $10,475 
May 1, igifS to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this project, deans of occupational education were 
surveyed to identify peer consultants who had developed 
new methods of vocational instruction, exemplary programs 
and/or services to meet the needs of disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, and/or limited-English speaking students, successful 
techniques for reducing sex bias in vocational programs, 
and/or successful methods of * implementing vocational 
guidance and counseling and other activities pertaining to 
vocational education. Forms and procedures were developed 
for facilitating peer consultant visits to requestlrp^olleges. 
Approximately 70 consultations were arranged. 

Follow-Up Findings 

A roster of peer consulting project participants was not 
readily available. Inquiries were made about the project 
during site visits and several peer consultants and recipients 
of the service were contacted in this way. Based on these 
interviews and on testimonial letters received by the project 
'director, there is no doubt that this form of inservice is very 
cost-effective and is beneficial to the consultants, as well as 
the persons they advise. It was noted that Interviewees who 
had experiences both as PROP visitors and as recipients of 
the peer consulting service recalled their PROP visit and its 
outcome more clearly than the consulution. Also, former 
peer consultants seemed to remember the experience as 
well or better than those they assFsted. >Apparently the 
more active role In each case resulted in a longer-lasting 
impression on the individuals involved. The peer consulting 
service was refunded through 1982 as a companion project 
to PROP. 

Information Source 
Dr. Philip Nash 

Associate Dean of Instruction 
Monterey Peninsula College 
980 Fremont Boulevard 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 646-4035 

Management 

Inservice Training for Vocational Education 
Administrators 

Monterey Peninsula College 
Director: Dr, Philip Nash 

Project No. 27-66100-3-9-452 (J) Cost: $19, 409 
May 1,1979 to September 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

In this project, one-day workshops were presented for 
vocational education administrators in ten locations state- 
wide. The workshops consisted of, half-day sessions on two 
topics identified through a survey of school and college 
administrator^: time man>igement and program evaluation. 
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Near the end of the funding period, a two-day workshop on 
needs assessment, planning, evaluation, and management 
effectiveness was also conducted. It was intended by the 
workshop planners that participants would be prepared for 
more effective management and to offer inservice sessions 
for their faculties when they retrurned home. The 280 per- 
sons who attended included vocational administrators, 
special project coordinators, and academic administrators. 
Approximately half were employed by community college 
districts. 

Follow-up Findings 

Follow-up inquiries were sent to 35 participants identi- 
fied in the project final report. Of the 21 who resj)onded, 
18 (86%) mdicated that their attendance was worthwhile 
and 13 of these cited specific uses they had made of the 
information. They reported improving scheduling and other 
management practices, conducting more meaningful evalu- 
ations, and using evaluation results more effectively. Two 
vocational deans who attended the two-day workshop later 
arranged a similar two-day session for representatives of 1 1 
colleges in their region. 

Information Source 
Dr. Philip Nash 
Associate Dean of Instruction 
Mg^terey Peninsula College , ^ 
980 Fremont Boulevard 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 646 -4035 



Inservice Training for State Professional Staff 

Merced Community College District 
Director: Dr. W, C Martineson 

Project No, 24^ 65 79 7-3-8-454 (C) Cost: $22, 059 
April I ^978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Ove^iew ^ 

A series of 1 3 inservice presentations were conducted by 
SAGE Institute International for personnel of the Chancel- 
lor's Office. Topics were based on a staff needs assessment 
and included collective bargaining, financial trends in com- 
munity colleges, organizational communications, planning, 
human resources in administration, staff development, 
higher education and the law, and other relevant issues. 

Foflow'Up Findings 

State staff who were asked about this project remem- 
bered the workshops as high quality, professional presenta- 
tions. The information was, for the most part, relevant and 
timely and has had continued use by Chancellor's Office 
personnel. 

Information Source 
Doug Cronin 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
1122 Street 

' Sacramento, CA 9581 4 , ^ 

(916)445 0102 



Work Experience Education and CETA 
Work Experience Education Inservice Education 
^ Napa County Superintendent of Schools 
Director: J. Wilson Bilieu 

Project No. 24'-W280-'3-9--4J3 (J) Cost: $5,656 
January /, 1979 to June 10, 1980 

Project Overview 

Inservice training in work experience edlucation was pre- 
sented in this project in three phases: in the spring of 1979, 
workshops on related instruction were held at 13 locations 
statewide. The new Core Curriculum for Work Experience 
Education was presented to 418 secondary school and com- 
munity college work experience coordinators who attended. 
In the fall of 1979, a second series of workshops on rules 
and regulations was offered at 14 locations. The 723 coordi- 
nators who attended received copies of the Laws and Regu- 
lations Governing Work Experience Education Handbook. 
In the spring of 1980, a slide-tape presentation on the 
organization and operation of work experience education, 
transparencies on administration interrelationships, and 
related printed m'aterials were developed which work experi- 
ence coordinators statewide could use with local administra- 
tor groups. The materials were shown at six sites to 380 
educators and were available from the vocational education 
regional offices. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Inquiries were sent to 19 community college educators 
identified by the project coordinator as having attended 
one of the work experience education workshops. Six of 
the nine who responded did not recall attending the activity, 
the other respondents pointed out that the workshops were 
geared for the high school level and were not applicable to 
community college programs. The only positive impact 
reported at the postseconclary level was the promotion of 
articulation between secondary and community college 
programs. 

Information Source 
Bernie Norton 

Vocational Education Consultant 
Vocational Education Coastal Regional Office 
1111 J acks^ Street Room 4064 
Oakland, CA 94607 
(4T5) 464-0955 

CETA Workshops: Orientation for Local 
Administrators and Inservice Training in Job 
Development 

Planning Associates 
Dire(:tor: John Twomey 

Project No. 8531 (J) Cost: f8, 948 

l^ay 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project No. 8532 ' (J) Cost: $8,484 

August 8, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

Two projects were funded to provide inservice training 
related to the operation of CETA (Comprehensive Employ- 
ment Training Act) programs. The purpose of the first was 



to inform school administrators about the proper use of 
CETA funding sources. Nine workshops were conducted in 
the fall of 1979 for a total of 170 persons, most of whom 
represented present and potential deliverers of services and 
^prime sponsors. Approximately 27% were employed by 
community colleges The worKshop presentation focused 
on applications of CETA funds with target populations in 
school vocational programs; special emphasis was given t^ 
uses of the governor's grant money. The newly-revised 
CETA manual prepared by the State Department of Educa- 
tion Manpower Unit was examined and discussed. At eight 
workshops, the main seminar was followed by a shorter 
session in which individual referral progracns were discussed. 

The purpose of the second project was to upgrade the 
job development and job placement coniponents of CEtA 
and CWETA (California Worksite Education and Training 
Act) vocationaf education projects. One-day inservice work- 
shops were presentedjn five locations statewide in May and 
'june of 1980 for a total of 116 community college and 
secondary school administrators, instructors, and counse- 
lors and representatives of prime sponsors, community- 
based organizations, and the private sector. At each work- 
shop, job placement and job development in CETA and 
CWETA programs were discussed by a local panel represent- 
ing the Chancellor's Office, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Industry Education Council of California, CETA, 
EDO, the California Employment and Training Advisory 
Council, prime sponsers. Private Industry Councils, and 
the National Alliance of Business. Local programs were dis- 
cussed in depth and resources for employer contacts were . 
identified. Two publications of the California Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education were disseminated at the 
workshops. A Coordinated Approach m Delivering Com- 
prehensive Vocational Services and /4 Guide for LTnking 
Comprehensive Vocatiowil Education Services, 

Follow-Up Findings 

Community college participants from 15 colleges were 
identified in the, final report for the orientation project. 
Inquiries were sent tp one participant from each college. 
One of the five respondents indicated that the workshop* 
was of value, as it furthered his knowledge of CETA legis- 
lation and practices and was an opportunity^ to exchange 
ideas with other community college deliverers of services. 
Three respondents said that they did not remember this 
particular workshop, as they had attended many like it, and 
could not identify any impact on their program from this 
experience. The remaining individual had changed jobs and 
did not have an opportunity to use the information. 



Information Source 

john Twomey ' 
Planning Associates 
P.O. Box 549 
Merced, CA 95340 
(209) 383-0820 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Coordination of Common Personnel Training 
Activities * 

Ca/ifornia State University, Sacramento 
Directors. Management Team 

Project No. 8108 (J) ^ Cost: $71,040 

June /, 1978toMarch^3l 1980 

Project Overview 

Personnel t;raining activities presented by this project 
were planned by a management team of three staff mem- 
bers from the Chancellor's Office and three from the State 
Department of Education. Six workshops were given on 
techniques of teaching, counseling,' and placing the disad- 
vantaged; six, on serving the handicapped; 12, on CETA; 
five, on cooperative education; three, on using advisory 
committees; and three, on specific subject-matter areas 
requested by the management team. A total of 1,160 secon- 
dary and community college educators attended the inser- 
vice workshops. 

Follaw-Up Findings 

Rosters were not on file for this project; consequently, 
participants could not be identified and contacted for fol- 
low-up information. Based on the information available in 
project reports and evaluation reports, it seems likely that 
thera was immediate benefit to some participants, but there 
was no way for the study team to determine the extent of 
any lasting impact. In the years after this project was 
funded, no ''umbrella" personnel training activities of this 
nature have been approved. Instead, all inservice projects 
have been 'Specialized, with more specific goals and objec- 
tives, and management by individuals who are required to 
provide information about beneficiaries. 

Information Source 

Bill Anderson ♦ 
Vocational Education Unit 
State Department of E'djjcation 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)445-3314 
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PROJECTS RESULTING IN PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 



PROJECTS RESULTING IN PRODUCTS 

Research Reports 

Statewide Longitudinal Study of Community 
College Students 

Los Angeles Community College District, Pierce College 
Director: Dr. Stephen Sheldon 

project No. 19^64741-3-8-453 (C) Cost. $123,887 
May 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 v 

Project Overview 

This was the first year of a three-year longitudinal study 
of a sample of 8,000 California Community college students 
at 15 representative colleges. The purposes of the research 
were to learn more aboDKthe students and how college 
affects their lives, to test the u$e of sampling for completing 
meaningful longitudinal studies, and to provide information 
about special needs students and programs for them. Two 
reports, a fall report and a spring report,^ were published 
and disseminated to the Chancellor's Office, community 
college associations, ERIC, the Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges, and requesting agencies and Ci)lleges. 

FoUow-Up Findings 

. The longitudinal study was completed in 1981, and 
resulted in a more precise characterization of community 
college students and their purposes in attending college* 
than was available previously. The study also demonstrated 
that a longitudinal study of this kind can produce valid data 
about the effects of community colle^ge on the lives of stu- 
dents. The reports resulting from the three-year study were 
reviewed by a select panel of community college educators 
who wrote papers describing the implications the study 
findings have for community college education. -The project 
final report was distributed statewide in the summer of 1982. 
When this follow-up report was written, it was still too 
ear-ly to know what the impact of the study would be on 
California community colleges. Additional research is under- 
way to Ifearn more about special populations and to further 
analyze the data collected in the longitudinal study.^ 

Information Source 

Dr. Wifliam'Morris * . ^ 

Program Evaluation and Approval 

California Community Colleges 

1 238 "S" Street 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916)445-0486 

Analysis of Instructional Apprenticeship Services 
in Public Schools 

Rio Hondo Community College District 
Director. Wilbur Lorbeer 

Project No. 1 9-64923^3-9- 153 (I) Cost: $8, 000 
April /, J979 to March 31, 1980 

Project Overview 

To learn about the current status of apprenticeship ser- 
vices in public schools, questionnaires were mailed to 532 
apprenticeship program sponsors, 132 program sponsor • 



coordinators, and school representatives al 53 community 
colleges, 29 adult secondary schools, and ten regional bccu- 
paVjonal centers and programs. Included with the school 
repre^ntative questionnaires were 277 questionnaires for 
instructors to <:omplete. Information was requested about 
instructional materials, facilities, finances, management 
policies and practices, and other aspects of apprenticeship 
services. Over 43% of the questionnaires were completed 
and returned. Validation visits were made lo 22 representa- 
tive training sites. The data gathered was analyzed and a 
report. An Analysis of Instructional Apprenticeship Services 
in Public Schools, was prepared. The report includes a sum- 
mary of the questionnaire results, a narrative report on the 
22 site visits, and evaluation of the instructional materials 
and facilities available to apprenticeship programs, and 
recommendations for improving services Fifty copies were 
delivered to the State Department of Education and 60 
were retained by the college district. An executive summary 
was provided to the California Apprenticeship Council for 
dissemination to Joint Apprenticeship Councils statewide 

Follow-Up Findings 

The study director reported that the proicct report was 
presented and discussed at meetings of state and local 
apprenticeship councils. The report is said to have helped 
bring about more attention and understanding for appren- 
ticeship on the part of state staff, .who have shown more 
interest in helping districts understand apprenticeship. 
However, the study director believes that impact of the 
report has-been reduced because of lack of leadership if\ 
this area in the Chancellor's Office, and recommends that 
the major points contained in the study report be brought 
to the attention of the Board of Governors. 

Information Source 
Wilbur Lorbeer 

Coordinator of Apprenticeship 
Rio Hondo College' 
3600 Workman Mill Road 
Whittier, CA 90608 
. (213)692-0921 

A Comparative Study of Computerized Career 
Information Systems 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools 
Director: Jim Compton k. 

Project No. 56-10561-3^9-501 (j) Cost: $19,400 
December /, 1978 to December 31, 1979 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was tt) evaluate existing 
computer-assisted career guidance systems for coirlpatability 
with California users' needs and to provide this information 
to the Califorina Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (COICC) as a first step in incorporating a career 
information delivery system as a part of the California 
Occupational Information System (COIS). Needs informa- 
tion was obtained from 38 users, including 14 users from 
secondary schools, five from community colleges, ten* from 
CET-A, six from EDD, and three from the Department of 



Rchabiliution. Ten computerized career guidance systems 
were studied for ihcir capability to meet user needs. The 
report, A Comparative Study of Career Information Sys- 
tems As They Re/ate to Users^ Needs, was prepared and 
disseminated to the State^Department of Education, the 
Chancellor s Office, and otner members of the COICC, and 
to other agencies in the country interested m computerized 
guidance systems. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The program manager of the Personal and Career Devel- 
opment Services Unit of the Sute Department of Educa-* 
tion reported that the study was one of the resources used 
by the Career Information Delivery System Committee in 
planning the mandated system. Rather thanselectoneof the 
ten systems studied, the committee planned the develop- 
ment of a dau base that can be used with existing delivery 
systems, which may or may not be computerized. Because 
of the changes in the computerized guidance systems since 
the study, the report is out-of-date today: 

Information Source 
Dr. Anne Upton 
Program Administrator 
Personal and Career Development Services 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 322-6352 

Emerging Occupations in Agriculture: Impact 
Upon Curriculum and People * 

University of Caiifornia, Davis 
Director: Dr. Orville Thompson 

Project No. 57-30023-3^8-819 (J) Cost: $9^634 
June /, 1978 to May 31 y 1979 

Project Overview 

This research project was conducted to identify compe- 
tencies needed by workers m new and emerging agricultural 
occupations m Yolo County, to identify jobs that were on 
the decline there, to assess barriers to employment of 
women and minorities and other disadvantaged individuals, 
'and to develop estimates for future employment opportuni- 
ties h the major agricultural occupations. Interviews were 
conducted with 100 employers and 200 employees; the 
data were analyzed and two reports were prepared: Emerg- 
ing' Occupations in Ag\jfuitrue: Impact Upon Curriculum - 
and People, Part 1 and Functions and Activities of Agricul- 
ture Personnel in Yolo County, California, 1979. The first 
was *a guidrline for vocational iQstructors who were develop- 
ing or evaluating curriculum to train workers for entry into 
a particular job; the second, a guideline .which students 
might use to determine the competencies th^y must have to 
enter a particular job or group of jobs. The two reports 
were sent to the state funding agencies, the California Agri- 
cylture Teachers Association curriculum committee, to 
local agencies, and to the Liaison Committee for Agricul- 
ture and Natural Sciences, which included representatives j 
of community college agriculture programs. 



Follow-Up Findings 

This study was to have been a model for a statewide 
research effort, but to date this has not occurred. The 
guidelines have been used. as a background for the develop- 
ment of the statewide agriculture curriculum for secondary 
level programs. As a spin-off, the researchers conducted a 
nationwide" study of women in agriculture programs at all 
levels of education. The guidelines were also used as a refer- 
ence by farm advisors in co-dp extension and served as a 
framework for a C)ETA program at YUba College to train 
migrant farm worl^ers. 

Information Source' 
Dr. Orville Thompson 
Professor 

Applied Behavioral Sciences 
University of California, Davis 
Davis, CA95615 
(916) 752-2855 



Handbook for Developing Competency-Based 
Curricula for New and Emerging Occupations 

San Jose State University , 
Director: Dr. G. W. Maxwell 

.Project No. 43-30650-3-9-102 (J) Cost: $16,698 
July 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Prpject Overview , 

This project resulted in the publication of the Handbook 
for Developing Competency-Based Curriculum for New and 
Emerging Occupations, a document designed to help voca- 
tional education program planners to identify new and 
emerging occupations and to develop competency-based 
vocational education curricula for these new occupations. 
The contents were based on information gathered in a litera- 
ture search and in interviews with knowledgeable persons. 
Four hundred copies of the handbook were delivered to the 
State Department of Education and 100, to the Chancellor's 
Office. ^ 

Follow-Up Findings 

Copies of the handbook were mailed to each California 
community college by the former Chancellor's Office spe- 
cialist for business education shortly before she was reas- 
signed. She did not Tiave the opportunity to contact local 
staff ar>4 learn how the handbook had been used. No evi- 
dence of use was found in contacts made during site visits 
for this study. The handbook was said to be an excellent 
resource, but may have limited usefulness at a time when 
planning for new programs is not a priority. 

• Information Source 

; ^ Barbara Sullivan 

Specially Funded Program^. 
California Community Colleges 
1122 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 323-6899 ^ ^ - 
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A Study of Recruitment and Retention of 
Disadvantaged Students in Community College 
Technical Programs 

University of San Francisco 
Director: Dr. Wiiiiam Van Burgess 

Project No. 8539 (J) , Cost: $4,1 3 J 

■ August 13, 197f to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

This project funded to design, develop, implement, 
and evaluate a pilot program to recruit and retain disadvan- 
*taged and limited-English speaking students in technical 
programs at California community colleges. The project 
staff were pnable to establish an exemplary program as pro- 
posed, as community college settings where the program 
was to be tested v^ere no longer available when the project 
was funded. However, 25 disadvanugerf community college 
students r^andomly selected^ from three basic mathematics 
and English classes, and 57 bilingual vocational educators 
enrolled in a masters degree program at the University of 
San Francisco were surveyed about ways to recruit and 
retain disadvantaged and LES students; results of this 
research were reported in the project report which was 
delivered to the Chancellor's,Office. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The project director has presented information from the 
study of disadvantaged students to education classes at the 
University of San Francisco, bpt no evidence was found of 
other uses of the research results. 
Information Source ' 

Dr. William Van Burgess 

School of Education 

University of San Francisco 

2130 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, CA 941 77 

(415) 666-6551 

California Youth Alternatives Project Evaluation 

University of California, Davis 
Director: Dr Orville Tfiompson 

Project No. 57-30023-3-9-^702 (J) Cost: f 24,250 
January 1, 1979 to May 31, 1980 

. Project Overview 

The purpose of this project, was to collect quantitative 
and qualitative information about the five California Youth 
Alternatives Project (CYAP) sites which would be useful in 
planning future youth employment programs. Interviews, 
questionnaires, site records, and conferences with site per- 
sonnel were used to gather information about student 
recruitment and selection, assessment, guidance and coun- 
seling, basic skills education, vocational training, and place- 
ment. A follow-up questionnaire was mailed to CYAP 
participants 60 days after the projects terminated. Tv^o 
evaluation reports were prepared and delivered to the State 
Department of Education and the Chancellor's Office. Pre- 
liminary Evaluation Report on the Callforrjia Youth Alter- 
natives Project, dated November 1979, and the final report. 
Evaluation of the California Youth Alternatives Project. 



This report contains information about participant charac- 
teristics and outcomes, programmatic strategies used at 
each site, and recommendations for improving the model 
and its administration. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The specialist in the Chancellor's Office 'to whom the 
report was delivered said that k\o use had been made of the 
information by his unit. 

Information Source 

George Halh 

Specially Funded Programs 
California Community Colleges \ 
1122 "S" Street 
Sacramento, C A 95814 
(916)323-6899 

Evaluation Study of the Outcomes of Vocational 
Education Special Projects 

Cabrillo Community College District 
Director: Jacfi Snyder 

Project No. 44-64740-3-9-851 ()) Cost: $23,808 
june 6, 1979 to September 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this study was to obtain an evaluation of 
the performance of 68 vocational education special projects 
funded by the Chancellor's Office and the State Depart- 
ment of Education under Subparts Sand 5 of P.L. 94-482 
for 197'8-79. First, the proposal for each project was re- 
viewed and a one-page descripton was written; these were 
published as the Directory of Subpart 3 and 5 Special Pro- 
jects, 1978-79. Then project representatives were interviewed 
to learn about the progress of each project, find status 
reports were prepared. Site visits were conducted to 12 
projects and the activities of 1 2 other projects were observed. . 
Final report meetings were held for all projects when they 
were complete or nearly complete. There, project repre- 
sentatives gave oral reports to panels of vocational educators 
representing the State Department of Education, the Chan- 
cellor's Office, and the California Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education. Two reports were prepared as a re- 
sult of this research: Vocational Education Special Projects 
in California— Project Summaries, which contains brief sum- 
maries of each project in a form suitable for dissemination, 
and Evaluation Study of the Outcomes of Vocational Edu- 
cation Special projects, which contains a summary evalu* 
ation of all projects a«d/recommendations. Both reports 
were delivered to the two funding agencies. 
Follow-Up Findings 

Portions of the summary evaluation report were used by 
state staff in preparing the required accountability repfort 
for 1978-79. In June 1982, the Bureau of Publications had 
not completed publication of the project summaries* it 
appeared that, if and when the summaries are disseminated, 
there usefulness will be diminished by this long delay 
Experiences gained in the study were used to modify the 
special project evaluation process used in the following 
years. 
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information Source 
Dr, William Morris 
Program Evaluation and Approval 
California Community Colleges 
1238 "S" Street 
Sacramento, C A 95814 
1916) 445-0486^ 



Strategies for Improving Rural Vocational 
Education • 

■ Planning Associates 
I Director^. John Twomey 

Project No. 8533 (J) Cost: fl3, 977 

August 8, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview . 

The outcome of this research project was a list of recom- 
mendations for actions at the state level leading to the 
impr(/vement of vocational education in rural schools and 
colleges. The recommendations were developed through a 
survey of occupational deans in 15 rural colleges and voca- 
tional educators in their feeder schools, and meetings with 
the San Joaquin Valley Community College Council for 
Occupational Education and the Northern California Higher 
Educatfon Council. A list of 29 needs was developed; these 
were aggregated into 12 major issues affecting rural voca- 
tional education. Those considered most important were 
the design of the funding allocation, need for ar^ adminis- 
trator for vocational education at the vice-chancellor level, 
and need for more flexibility in the way schools can use 
VEA funds. The issues were described and discussed in the 
report, Strategies :for Strengthening Rural Vocational Pro- 
grams, which was delivered to the Chancellor's Office. 

Follow-Up Findings 

A representative of one of the rural colleges described 
several improvements he perceived that were related to the 
issues identified in the project report For example, the 
allocation his college received was larger since the study; 
there was someone in'the Chancellor's Office he could con- 
. tact about vocational education matters; and rural voca- 
tional educators had been asked to assist in planning uses 
of special project funds. In fact, these outcomes did not 
result from the study, the allocation formula has not been 
changed, and the individual who was considered a contact 
in the Chancellor's Office was hired when another employee 
retired. The project monitor said. that, to his knowledge, no 
use had been made of^the report. 

Information Source 
Doug Cronin 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
1 122 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA^5814 
(916)445-0102 



Curriculum Materials 

Administration of Justice Curriculum Update 

923 Group • . 

Director: RoberMlanchard 

Project No. 8530^^ (C) , Cost: $23,995 
Mayl, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

This project resulted in the review and revision of the 
V administration of justice curriculum psed jn many Cali- 
fornia community colleges. Practitioners who were using the 
curriculum provided input for updating course content and 
descriptions for five core courses and 14 elective courses. 
The revised curriculurri guide, Administration of Justice 
Educational Programs for Community Colleges in California, 
was, approved by the California Association of Adminis- 
tratiton of Justice Educators; 1,000 copies were printed and 
^' delivered to the Chancellor's Office for dissemination. In 
addition, 160 copies were distributed to adprttViistration of 
justice programs in California community colleges and Uni- 
versities by project staff. 

Follow-Up findings 

The director of the curriculum revision effort believes 
that the fivfe-core curriculum has been adopted for most of 
the California community college a^iminisrration of justice 
programs, but recognizes that 15-year-old police science 
. courses are still the basis for some programs in the state. He 
suggests that stronger leadership from the Chancellor's Office 
will be necessary to bring about more universal use of the 
curriculum. These perceptions were verified during site 
visits for this study: the core curriculum had been adopted 
by two out of four administration of justice program direc- 
tors interviewed. Lack of a directive from the state or dis- 
trict level requiring use of the curriculum was cit^d as a 
reason for not adopting it. 

Information So\jrce 
Robert Blanchard ' 

Coordinator, Criminal J ustice Training Center 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
1501 Mendocino Avenue 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
(707) 539-5210 

Business Education Program Guide: Word Pro- 
cessing, Legal Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
and Banking/Finance Supplements - 

Ifa Nejken and Associates, Inc. 
Director: Dr. Ira Nelken 

Project No. 8534 (J) Cost: 432,340 

August ^13, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

Four supplements to the California Business Education 
Program Guide v^ere produced in this project: the Word Pro- 
cessing Supplement, iht Legal Secretarial Supplement, the 
Medical Secretarfal Supplement, and the Banking J Finance 
Supplement. Each curriculum guide was based on a task 
analyses performed by project staff with the assistance of 
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employers in th6 four occupational areas. The task analyses 
were validated by Usk force groups typically composed of 
a secondary school teacher, a community college teacher, 
a regional occupational program teacher, and an employer 
in the field. The task force groups met in two-day work ses- 
sions to discuss performance objectives and strategies for 
leaching each skill. Their inputs werj^^used by project staff 
to compile the curriculum guides. Three thousand copies of 
each guide were delivered to the State Department of Edu- 
cation for dissemination to community colleges, adult 
schools, regional occupational prograrns, and high schools. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Copies of the curriculum guides delivered to the Chan- 
cellor's Office were sent to each California community col- 
lege with a cover letter from the former business education 
specialist endorsing their use for community college pro- 
grams. The specialist observed later in site visits that the 
guides were in Jse in at least five colleges for beginning or 
remedial classes. Several business educators contacted dur- 
ing site Visits for this study expressed interest in the word 
processing curriculum, which they had not seen. 

Information Source 
Barbara Sulhvan 
Specially Funded Programs 
California Community Colleges 
1122"S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 323 -6899 

Fire Science Curriculum Development 

San Jose Community College District 
Director: Bob Egan 

Project No. 43-69658-3-8-' J 99 (C) Cost $1 1,000 

April 7, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

San Mateo^Community College District 

Director, jim Me id I 

Project No. 4 1 -69054-3-9-352 (J J -Cost: f 1 1, 250 
February 7, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

These two grants funded part of a continuing effort to 
upgrade fire science curriculum for regional academy pro- 
grjms offered by community colleges throughout the state. 
The first project resulted in a listing of the minimum per- 
formance standards for three career levels in the fire preven- 
tion field: Fire Prevention Officer, Fire PreventlonOfficer I, 
-and Fire Prevention Officer II, and the development of 
competency-based curricula featuring personalized instruc- 
tion, continuous progress, self-pacing, and diagnostic 
activities. It was expected that these standards and curricula 
would facilitate the entry of women into the field, The 
materials were prepared with theassistancgof an I1-member 
advisory committee of fire -prevention officers and were 
disseminated to fire service agencies in California and, 
throughsthe Chancellor's Office and the State Department 
of Education, to community college and secondary level 
fire service educators. 

In 1979-80, practitioner committees refined or developed 
competency -based minin^ium standards for the career levels 



Fire Prevention Officer I and II, Fire Instructor I, II, and 
III, Fire Officer, Fire Investigator, Fire Mechanic Land Fire 
Fighter III. New or revised curriculum modules were pre- 
pared for Fire Prevention Officer, Fire Command, Fire 
Instructor, and Fire Management instruction The com- 
pleted modules were assigned to the State Fire Academy 
or to regional academies. Four copies of the products were 
delivered to the Chancellor's Office for dissemination to 
community college fire science programs, the materials 
were also to be duplicated and sold by the State Fire 
Academy. At least 12 community colleges had made use of 
these products by the end of the funding period. 

Follow-Up Findmgs 

The curriculum materials were reported to be in use in 
regional academy programs throughout the state. Instruc- 
tors in charge of four of these programs responded to, in- 
quiries about their uses of the products. While several 
recognized that there were stil^ weaknesses in the materials, 
they also said there^ were excellent components and praised 
the continuing effort to improve the curriculum. In 1 981 -82, 
Los Medanos College received a grant to develop additional 
courses and establish a 12-course regional academy model 
with the cooperation of other San Francisco Bay "Area col- 
leges. 

Information Source 
jim Meidl 

State Fire Academy 
836 Asilomar Boulevard 
Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408) 646-6240 



Health Careers Curriculum Development 

Solahb County Superintendent of Schools 
Director: Dr. James Bechet 

Project No. 48-10488-3-8-827 (J) Cost $25,634 
April 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this project, teams of community college and secon- 
dary school instructors developed competency-based cur- 
riculum guides for four health careers: medical assistant, 
dental assistant, nursing assistant, and hospital occupations. 
Approximately 100 copies of the preliminary guides were 
distributed in conjunction with an inservice workshop. 
Production of finalized versions of the guides and inser- 
vice training in their use was funded under a 1979-80 Sub- 
part 3 grant. Learning activity packages for use with the 
guides were developed in the project described next. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Community college health educators who responded 
to follow-up inquiries said that they either had not seen 
the health carreer curriculum modules or that they did 
not use them. They indicated that they have their own 
curriculum materials developed for their courses. 
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Information Source 
Jean Clawson 
^' Program Evaluation and Af^proval 
California Community Colleges 
1238 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)445-0486 - 

Learning Activity Packages for Health Occupations 

Riverside County Superintendent of Schools 
Director: Vivian Bender 

Project No. 33-10330-3^-304 (]) ' Cost: $9,845 
October /, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project OvervievK. 

Twelve learning activity packages (LAPs) and instructors' 
packets were produced for use with curriculum guides 
developed by the project described above for dental assist- 
ant]^ medical aTsistant, nursing assistant, and hospital occu- 
pations. Writer consultants, who were also involved in 
developing the curriculum guides, recruited qualified^ pro- 
fessionals to act as advisors. Topics were selected for the 
LAPS which could be used by most health occupations 
instructors; e.^., nutrition, metrics, hand washing, grooming, 
pulse and respiration, and so on. The LAPs were field tested 
in eight classes, revised, published, and 150 sets were dis- 
tributed to teachers and administrators at the June 1980 
state conference of health educators. Master copies were 
•given to State Department of Education suff, who were to 
make copies available to LEAs. 

Follow-Up Findings » 

The LAPs have been published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations. However, no evidence was found that thes§ materi- 
alj were in use in community college health occupations 
programs, except occassionally as library resources. Nine 
^ instructors in different health career areas who responded 
to inquiries about the materials indicated that they were 
too elementary for general use in their college-level pro- 
grams-. This was verified by the Chancellor's Office specialist 
for health careers education. A f^w instructors who kept 
LAPs on hand for student reference said that the materials 
were used infrequently. 

Information Source \ 
Jean Clawson 

Program Evaluation.and Approval ^ 
California Community Colleges 
1233 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
,(916)445-0486 

Consumer Education Audiovisual Mini- Units 

Sierra Joint Community College District 
-Director: Martin Jack 

Project No. 31-66936-5-9-977 (C) Cost: $20, 000 
February 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview * 

This grant supported the completion of three audiovisual 
mini-units in consumer education that were intended for 



use in any community college occupational program. An 
experienced production group was employed that prepared 
three scripts and one finished slide program; however, the 
materials were considered to be of unaccepUble quality for 
distribution. A second production group produced a single 
slide-Upe, "Buying Time,'' with the remaining fun^issjhe 
program presents^ the concept that consumer education is* 
an integral part of vocational education and that each per- 
son has the dual responsibility of quality production as a 
producer and effective selection and use of products as a 
consumer. The slide-Upe program was delivered to the 
Chancellor's Office.' 

Fol!ow-Up Finding^ 

The .production was shown to participants at a consumer 
and homemaking education conference, but no evidence 
was found of other use of the materials except at the origi- 
nating college. The project coordinator had received a few 
requests for the slides from other co^Meges and had referred 
these to the Chancellor's Office, buTdid not know if the 
materials were obuined. The study team could not locate a 
copy of the presenUtion at the Chancellor's Office or in the 
sute vocational education resource center, VOICE, 

Information Source / 
^ Bettye NIppert 

Specialist, Consumer and Homenlaking Education 

Sierra College 

5000 Rocklin Road 

Rocklin, CA 95677 

(916)624-3333 

Home Decorating and Furnishings Occupations 

Curriculum Guide 

San Mated County Office of Education 
Director: Mary Conway 

Project No. 41-10413-3-9-41 1 (J) Cost: $10,574 
January 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

In this project, a field-tested manuscript of the i-iome 
Decorating and Furnishings Occupations Curriculum Guide 
was edited, typeset, and 2,000 copies were printed. Three 
inservice workshops in the use of the guide were conducted 
for a total of 56 participants, including one community 
^college faculty member. Copies of the ^curriculum guiiJe 
were mailed to all secondary, community college, and uni- 
versity home economics department heads in California and 
to home economics supervisors in other states. 

Follow-Up Finjdings 

Several community college home economics educators , 
were contacted during site visits in this study who had 
received copies of the I-iome Decorating and Furnishings ' 
Occupations Curriculum Guide; one of the contributing ^ 
writers, an instructor at Orange Coast College, was afso 
mterviewed. These educators agreed that the guide was 
designed primarily for use In secondary education programs. 
However, each described v^^ays that She had used portions of 
the guide,^such^as the glossary or appendix materials, as re- 
source m^euys,in her teaching. 
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Information Source 

Mary Conway 

Regional Supervisor \ 
VQcational Education Coastal Regional Office 
1111 Jackson Street Room 4064 
Oakland, CA 94607 
(415)464-0955 

Curriculum for Training Wastewater and Water 

Treatment Plant Operators 

Contra Costa Community College District, Contra Costa 

College 

Director: Kenneth Jackson 

Project No. Ol-SI 689-3-8-436 (C) Cost. $39,238 
May 19, 1978 to May 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This project resulted in the development of a master pro- 
gram curriculum and one module for a two-year, standard- 
ized program leading to an A.S. degree in water and waste- 
water technology. The curriculum materials were developed 
with the aid of Remcon, Inc., the Joint Education Commit- 
tee of the California Section of the American Waterworks 
Association, and the California Water Pollution Control 
Association. An instructor's Manual and student guide for 
the course, "Wastewater Treatment I," were sent to each 
California community college and to water treatment plants 
and wastewater treatment plants throughout the state. The 
program was presented to educators and industry repre- 
sentatives at three regional conferences. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Curriculum modules for additional courses in the waste- 
water treatment program were not developed. The first 
module was used in the program at Contra Costa College 
until 1 982, when the class was no longer offered because of 
lack of demand. The director explained that licensing and 
hiring policies in the industry discouraged enrollment in a 
two-year program, and that most of the training currently 
provided is to upgrade workers already employed in this 
field. No evidence was found that the first course module 
was in use elsewhere. 

Information Source 
Kenneth Jackson 

Associate Director, Technical and Industrial Education 
Contra Costa College 
2600 Mission Bell Drive 
San Pablo, C A 94806 
(415) 347-9077 

Media and Curriculum Development for the 
Handicapped 

North Orange County Regional Occupational Program ^ ^ 
Director: Dr. Roger Cox 

Project No. 30-^74104-3-9-751 (I) Cost: $31,410 
July /, 1979 to October 31, 1980 

Project Overview 

This project resulted m the development of 25 multi- 
media curriculum modules for training handicapped students 



in automotive, construction, graphics, horticulture, manu- 
facturing, medical, office, product/public service, and retail 
occupations. The modules were intended to be models or 
examples of successful curriculum segments in a course, 
rather than a comprehensive curriculum for each course. 
Each module was developed for students with one or more 
specific handicapping condition. Five additional modules 
were designed to train paraprofessionals for special educa- 
tion in vocational settings and to assist in career awareness 
Two complete copies of the multi-media modules were 
delivered to the State Department of Education to be used 
in further dissemination. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Sjnce the project ended, the materials have received in- 
frequent use at North Orange County ROP because only a 
few disabled persons have enrolled in the classes for which 
they were developed. A master set is available from the 
state vocational education resource center, VOICE, but 
records are not kept which show whether or not any of 
the modules have been checked out. Project staff reported 
receiving a few requests for the materials, which they 
referred to VOICE. Participating ROP staff who were inter- 
viewed indicated that the experience of developing -the 
materials made them more sensitive to the iieeds of handi- 
capped students and helped them improve their instruction 
for other students as well. 

Information Source 
M.L Oxford 
Guidance Center 
North Orange County ROP 
2360 West La Palma Avenue 
Anaheim, CA 92801 
(714) 776-2170 ^ - 

Gender Equity Resources 

Fostering Sex f^airness in Vocational Education 

Steiger, Fink & Kosecoff, Inc. 
Director: Betty Houser 

Project No. 8003 (J) Cost: $48, 790 

July 3, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This project was to (1) establish a statewide network for 
exchange of information on sex equity actiyities; (2) estab- 
lish a means for providing information and assistance to 
interested parties on sex bias and discrimination grievances; 
and (3) prepare an annual evaluation of efforts to eliminate 
sex bias, stereotyping, and discrimination in vocational 
education in California. VEEP and other sex equity projects 
were contacted; a bi-monthly newsletter on sex equity 
activities was published and 2,500 copies were distributed; 
and a telephone hotline was established and legal assist- 
ance referrals to Equal Rights Advocates were made. Four 
thousand copies of a grievance handbook. What to Do With 
Your Grievance, were made available. The project final 
report. Fostering Sex Fairness in Vocational Education, 
contains a report on the Information network, a review, of 
the Calfiornia Five-Year State Plan for Vocational Educa- 
tion and federal mandates, results of the evaluation of 
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activities to foster sex equity in vocational education, and 
recommendations forSctions to improve sex fairness in 
vocational education. 

Follow*Up Findings 

The Chancellor's Office gender equity coordinator was 
asked for her impressions of the impact of the Steiger, 
Fink, and Kosekoff report. She evaluated this document as 
"the most thorough analysis to date of sex equity needs in 
California community colleges'' and pointed out that .the 
report contains insightful reommendations, many of which 
are >till valid today. Some of these have been or are being 
* > addressed the need for inservice training to create aware- 
ness of sex equity issues, and thi^ need to have someone 
assigned as gender equity coordinator at the state level, for 
example. Ottier recommendations have not been addressed 
in an organized manner: evaluation data, for example, have" 
not been compiled in a consistent fashion over the years, 
consequently longitudinal data are not readily available for 
describing and evaluating long-range changes in enrollments, 
or outcomes of gender equity activities, or changes in atti- 
tudes of vocational educators. Likewise, an information 
exchange network, like the one established by this projea, 
has not been maintained. 

Information Source 
Allene Murdoch 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
1122 "S" Street 
Sacramento, C A 9581 4 
'(916)445-0102 



A Study of Vocational Enrollments in Terms of 
Sex arfd Racial Balance 

Ira Nelken and Associates, Inc. 
Director: Dr. Ira Nelken 

Project No. 8535 (J) Cost: $18, 750 

August 9, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to obtain baseline data 
against which progress toward sex equity in vpcational edu- 
cation could be measured and to devise strategies to accom- 
plish sex and racial balance. Statistical tables showing male 
and female participation in vocational education were 
developed from data collected on forms VEA 45, 47, and 
48 for 1977-78. CoT^currently, 130 on-site and telephone 
interviews were conducted with local practitioners to vali- 
date the state's data and to collect information about 
reporting procedures and services providetJ to women and 
minority students. A project usk force studied the findings 
and made recommendations for wavs to improve the data 
collection system and to increase the number of women 
and minorities in vocational programs and employmentr 
Rcsults were reported in Overcoming Sex and Racial Imbal- 
ance In Vocational Education: 350 copies were delivered to 
the Chancellor's Office and 500 copi^^to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 



Follow^Up Findings 

This report has had less use by gender equity project 
directors surveyed than any of the other gender equity 
resources studied: only two of the 1 1 directors knew about 
the report and only one had used it, as a reference in a 
resource library. Recommendations in the report may have 
reinforced decisions at the state level to modify data collec- 
tion procedures; some of these, changes were underway 
when the report was published. Other recommendations 
may have supported plans for assisting nontraditional and 
minority students; for example,.a number of special projects 
have been funded recently by the Chancellor's Office to 
provide basic skills instruction, as recommended in the 
report. No comparisons have been reported of the baseline 
"v^iau obtained for this study with more recent statistics on 
community college vocational enrollments. 

Information Source 
Allene Murdoch 
College Services 

California Community Colleges ^ 
112;2'"S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)445-0102 

Resource Bank for Overcoming Sex Bias and 
Stereotyping in Vocational Education 

-Minority Affairs Institute, Inc, 
Director: Alba Moesser 

Project No. 8081 '/ (J) Cost: f 18,927 

December 4,^1978 to june^O, 1979 

Project Overview 

In this project, staff gathered information about gender 
equity resources from organizations, other projects, and 
institutions in Califronia that were involved in vocational 
education, the needs of women, and sex discrimination. 
They also reviewed existing data banks of printed matter. 
The information gathered was categorized, cross refer- 
enced, and published in the document, Resource Bank for 
Overcoming Sex Bias and Stereotyping in .Vocational Edu- 
cation. Copies were distributed to each community college. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The Resource Bank was publicized and disseminated by 
the gender equity projects, VEEP and CC-Page, Five out of 
11 directory of other gender equity projects who were 
contacted in this study knew about^the resource, three had 
copies in their libraries; and one director said she had used, 
the Resource Bank for, obtaining materials for the library 
and for her sex equity files. Because of the number of new 
resources available since this document was compiled, it 
should be revised and updated. 

Information Source 
Allene Murdoch 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
11 22 "S'' Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)445-0102 
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Research to Identify, Analyze, and Disseminate 
. Information About Opportunities for Males and 
Females in Nontraditional Occupations 
CARVEL L Education Management Planning, Inc. 
Director: Fred Carvell 

Project No. 8084 (I) Cost:, $27, 500 

April h 1978 to June 30 J 979 

Project Overview 

D^ta on employment patterns and enrollment in voca- 
'tional programs were gathered and analyzed to Identify 
nontraditional occupations and training programs for men 
and women. Interviews were conducted in ^0 secondary 
distncts,,six copamunlty colleges, four regional occupational 
programs, 15 special projects, and with 20 employers or 
employment-r&tecj agencies to gather input on the self- 
image of the nontraditional employee, life on-the-job as it 
relates to co-workers, and preparation for nontraditional 
employnrrent. The information gathered was used to com- 
pile Choices and Challenges-A Student Guidebook About 
Nontraditional Career Opportunities. The publication was 
designed for use by secondary and community college stu- 
dents and adults who were considering a nontraditional 
career. Three hundred copies were delivered to the project 
monitor, along with the original and a camera-ready bro- 
chure for announcing availability of the publication. 

Follow-Up Findings * 

Choices and Challenges was published by the Bureau of 
Publications and can be purchased from that agency. The 
copies supplied by the contractor were disseminated through 
the gender equity projects, CC-PAGE and VEEP. Choices 
and Challenges was the most widely known and used of the 
gender equity products studied, as meaured by the responses 
of gender equity project directors surveyed. Eight of the 1 1 
directors knew about the resource and six had used materials 
from the student guidebook in presentations, or reproduced 
portions of the document for dissemination, or used exer- . 
cises or other ideas from the book. The guidebook was also 
placed in career center libraries for use by students. The 
Chancellor's Office gender equity coordinator'considers this • 
to be "one of California's best gender equity proddcts for 
postsecondary students." 
Information Source 
Joan Carvell 

' CARVELL Education Management Planning, Inc. 
P.O. Box 531 
Los Altos, CA 94022 
(415)941-9118 

Strategies to Recruit and Retain Students for 
Nontraditional Programs and to Assure Program 
Completion. and Placement ^ 

CARVELL Education Management Planning, Inc. 
Director: Fred Carvell 

Project No, 8536 (J) Cost: $23, 945 

July 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

The purpose of this project was to develop a set of strate- 
gies for recruitment and retention of students in community 



college programs nontraditional* to their sex, and for 
Improving job placement services available to these stu- 
dents. Enrollment statistics for 1977-78 were used to iden- 
tify 91 vocational programs with more than 80% of one 
gender enrolled. A sample of 12 communitv coUeges that 
were known to i>e attempting to serve nontraditional stu- 
dents were visited, and nearly 180 administrators, instruc- 
tors, counselors, and placemen-t personnel were interviewed. 
Over 500 students in 28 imbalanced vocational, classes were 
surveyed to learn about their characteristics and needs. The 
information collected was used to prepare Options and 
Opportun/tes, A Community College Educator's Guidebook 
for Nontraditional Vocational Program^lmprovement; 150 
copies were delivered to the Chancellor's Office. 

Follow-Up. Findings 

This resource and its companion report. Choices and 
Challenges, received more use by gender equfty project 
directors surveyed than any of the other gender equity 
resources studied. Seven of 1 1 directors who responded to 
inquiries about their use of gender equity products knew 
about Options and Opportunites and five had used informa- 
tion in the resoitrce in a newsletter for instructors, to 
develop ideas for ways to broaden enrollments in imbal- 
anced programs, or as a reference for presentations to col- 
lege staff and community members. Copies of the resource 
were mailed to each comnmunity college; others were distri- 
buted by the community college gender equity project, 
CC-PAGE. The resource is in the library of the Ohio State 
Center for Research in Vocational Education and the Cen- 
tral State Curriculum Center and is listed by the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development as. a 
resource for women's studies. 

information Source 
Joan Carvell 

CARVELL Education Management Planning, Inc. 

P.O. Box 531 

Los Altos, CA 94022 

(415)941-9118 

Materials for Training Vocational Education 
Administrators in the Elimination of Sex Bias 

Equal Rights A dvocates, Inc. 
Directors: Donna Hitchens, Ann Thomas 
' Project No. 8101 (J) Cost. $19,518 

January /, 1979 to December 31, 1979 

Project Overview / 

Project staff wrote and published a handbook, Eliminat- 
i<ig Sex Bias in Vocational Education. A Handbook for 
Administrative Personnel, developed workshop materials, 
and conducted test workshops in Sonoma County^ and for 
the Pittsburg Unified School District. When the contractor's 
office was arsoned in September 1979, the handbook manu- 
script was destroyed. The manuscript was reconstructed, 
but the contractor could not complete the portion of this 
contact which called for statewide inServlce workshops. 

Follow-Up Findings. 

The handbook was printed by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions and disseminated by the Vocational E-ducation Equity 



Project. The ChancelIoi% Office gender equity coordinator 
evaluated the document as an appropriate resource for pro- 
ject directors who were developing women's programs. In 
fact, seven out of 1 1 gender equity project directors sur- 
veyed were acquainted with the pi;bIication; five had used 
It as a reference for community presentations, inservice, or 
report writin'g, or as a library resource available for others. 

Information Source 
Allene Murdoch 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
1 ]rr^' Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)4^45-0102 

Materials for Community Groups on Sex Bias 
in Vocational Education 
Equal Rights Advocates, inc ^ 
Director Donna Hitch ens 

Proiett No 8100 (I) Cost: J 18,880 

January I, 1979 to December 31, 1979 

Project Overview 

Pro|cct staff wrote and published the handbook. Elimi- 
nating Sex Bias in Vocational Education: A Handbook for 
Community Groups, developed workshop materials, and 
conducted test workshops. When the contractor's office 
was arsoned in September 1979, the handbook manuscript 
was destroyed! The manuscript was reconstructed, but the 
contractor could not complete the portion of the contract 
calling for statewide inservice workshops. 

. Follow-Up Findings i 
The handbook' produced in this project has apparently 
had infrequent use to date by community college directors 
of gender equity programs, only three out of 1 1 contacted 
in thTTstudy knew about this [jublication and only one had 
used scifttcd materials from it. The resource was character 
ii^ed by the Chancellor's Office gender equity coordinator 
as very basic in its approach to stating what the law is in 
respect to sex equity, and in its recommendations to com- 
munity groups. The infor^matioff was said to be accurate, 
but sketchy and not particularly well organized. 

Informatio". iource 
Allenc Murdoch 
College Services 
California Community Colleges 
11 22 "S'' Street 

Sacramento, CA 9581 4 ' , 

(916)445-0102 

Counseling Materials to Promote Sex Equity in 
Vocational Education 

Los Rioi> Community College District, American River 
College s ' ' 
Director Ron Kong 

Project No. 34-6737 1^-^3-9-552 (]) Cost $ 1 7,280 
May 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

* 

Project Overview 

This project resulted in the development of five slide- 
tape programs, and five brochures which present general 



information about sex equity in apprenticeship and specific 
information about four apprenticeship occupations. The 
slide-tape programs are "The World of Apprenticship/' 
"Carpenters," "Auto Mechanics/' "Operating Engineers;" 
and "Culinary Occupations." A brochure was produced for 
each of these four occupations and a fifth brochure was 
published that describes the sex equity provisions of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. The materials 
developed, along with two publications purchased by the 
project. Expanding Adolescents' Role Expectations and the 
Resource Bank for Overcoming Sex Bias and Stereotyping 
in Vocational Education, were distributed wfth support 
from the Vocational Education Equity Project to secondary 
and community college districts. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Eight of the 1 1 gender equity project directors surveyed 
in this study knew about the slide-tapes and five had used 
the materials in career centers, career exploration classes, 
community outreach presentations and other workshops, 
or for individual student viewing. Respondents who used 
the'matenals said they were excellent. These were the only 
audiovisual products in the study for which evidence was 
found of use outside of the originating mstitution. The fact 
that sufficient copies were made so that colleges could own 
sets of the materials and users did not have to borrow them 
from the Chancellor's Office or the developer, must-have 
contributed to their relatively widespread use. 

Information Source 
Dr. Barbara Peterson 

Library Building Room 281 ^ 
California State University, Fullerton 
State College Boulevard and Nutwood 
Fullerto^, CA 92634 
(714) 773 3141 

Vocational Guidance and Counseling Materials 

Adult Career Plannirig Inventory 

San Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools 
Director: Robert{Ciauri 

Project No. 36-10363-3,-8-913 (J) Cost: $23,480 
April 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

The Adult Career Planning Inventory (ACPI), an eight- 
page career planning assessment instrument, was completed 
in this project. A data processing program was also written 
which prints out a Career Planning Profile, listing the client's 
responses on the ACPI, plus Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles information for occupations chosen by -the individual 
and for occupations picked by [Tie computer as other possi- 
bilities to explore. An Administration and Interpretation 
Guide was also developed. The ACPI was field tested at 
agencies' in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, includ- 
ing San Bernardino Valley College, College of the Desert, 
Mt. San Jacinto College, and Chaffey College. 

Follow-Up Findings 

In 1980, additional VEA project funds were used to 
publish and disseminate the Adult Career Planning Inven- 
tory. Seven community^ colleges requested and receive^ 
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packets of the ACPI mdturials. The inventory was incorpor- 
ated into a computerized occupational assessment program 
developed at Santa Monica College with VEA project funds 
in 1980-1982. Other colleges contacted for this study had 
difficulty arranging for the necessary 'computer processing 
and found that other tests or career planning systems already 
available to them performed essentially the same functions. 

Ihformation Source 
Robert Ciauri 

Coordinator, Guidance and Career Education 
San Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools 
602 South Tippecanoe Avenue 
San Bernardino, CA 92415 * 
(714) 383-1352 



Improved Vocational Guidance Programs for 
LES/NES, Out-of-School Yout|?, and the Gifted 

Ceres Unified School District 
Director: Jack Rudd ' 

'Project No. 50- 7W43-3-9-5Q3 (J) Cost: $33, 200 
April 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 ] 

Project Overview 

The purpose 6f this project was to produce a vocational 
guidance handbook for secondary and community college 
personnel throughout California who work with limited- 
and non-English speaking youth, out-of-school youth, ^nd 
gifted students. Project staff conducted a literature review, 
intecviewed students in each target group, the students' 
parents, and other knowledgeable individuals, and reviewed 
mordel programs. Findings were presented to ad hoc advisory 
committees who recommended strategies to meet the identi- 
fied needs of each group. Their recommendations and other 
documents were incorporated into three vocational guid- 
ance handbooks. Opening Doors for the Limited- and Non- 
English Speaking Student, Opening Doors for Odt-of- School 
Youth, and Opening Doors for the Gifted. Approximately 
150 sets of the handbooks were distributed to secondary 
school and community college counselors at workshops in 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and Modesto. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The project director identified 14 community college 
counselors who attended the disscrpination workshops and 
received copies of the guidance handbooks. Inquiries were 
mailed to each counselor. Only one replied, who said 
that she had used the matenals and shared them with other 
counselors. 

Information Source 
Jack Rudd fk 
Coordinator of Vocational Education 
Ceres Unified School District 
P.O. Box 307 
Ceres, CA 95307 
(209) 538 0150 



Vocational Guidance Resource Handbook 

Minority Affairs Institute, Inc. 
Director: Anthonys Sancho 

Project No. 8531 (J) Cos(' $11,351 

November 28, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

In this project, a vocational guidance handbook contairf- 
ing information about resource materials on minorities, the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, and sex equity was pre- 
pared.^ Five professional counselors were trained to use the 
handbook. They, in turn, assisted local practitigpers in their 
districts to use the resource. Participants identified in the 
project report were from secondary education with the 
exception of one 9ommunity college career center director. 

Follow-Up Findings 

The guidance handbook was delivered to the state moni- 
tor for publication, but copies were not printed^he moni- 
tor indicated that, although state staff attempted to have 
the quality of the product improved, the material received 
from the contractor was not considered useful enough to 
warrant publiCatioTi. 

Information Source , 
Stan Greene 

Personal and Career Development Services 

State Department of Education 

721 Capitol Mall . ^ 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 322-6352 



PROJECTS RESULTING IN SERVICES 
Occupational Data Services 

' Data for the Allocation Formula and Vocational ^ 
Education Reports 

Chancellor's Office, California Community^Colleges 
Director: Charles Mclntyre 

Project No. 8A 12 (C) ' Cost. $108, 053 

November 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

These funds w«re claimed by the Analytical Studies Unit 
of the Chancellor's Office for accomplishing two separate 
tasks. $13,553 were used to obtain income differential 
information for use in caiculating^district VEA allocations, 
and $94,500 for developing an occupational eckication 
reportfrTg^ component for the Chancellor's Office'automated 
data management system. For the first task, the Analytical 
StudieSyUnit-contracted with the State Franchise Tax Board 
to compile data on family size and income for) two years. It 
was proposed that thisjnformation might be substituted for 
census data in directing VEA allocations toward concentra- 
tions of lowjncome families, as required by federal law. 

The remaining -funds were awarded to Sierra Joint'Com- 
munity College District. Personnel there workefd with Chan- 
cellop's Office staff and representatives of other Community 
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^culleges tu design and ^st a system for reporting and pro- , 
cessing occupational education' data. The design process 
involved determining the state-level needs for occapatibnal 
data, coordinating" the Chancellor's Office system with 
other federal and state systems, such as COIS, EDD, SAM, 
and the like, making the necessary ties between various 
coding taxonomies use to classify vocational education pro- 
grams and occupations (supply and demand), and linking 
vocational programs and courses. Computer programs were 
written to combine and store data in the Chancellor's 
Office Information System and to generate state-level voca- 
tional education reports. The system was field-tested 
initially at Santa Ana College in July 1979. Three support- 
ing products were prepared, the Occupational Education 
Reporting System Operators Manual, which contains 
ipstructions to district personnel for collecting and report- 
ing data, the Technical Manual, which contains the com- 
puter )jrx^>gram^ and related information, and a Taxonomy 
ot Proijrann, whitji cross references the different coding. 
^V^ttms U!>cd to identify voeatlonal programs and occupa- 
tjorii* These niatenab were made available to all California 
community^colleges v 

Follow-Up Findings 

In the present allocation formula, data irom the Fran- 
chise Tax Board arc npt used to identify^concentrations of 
low income f.amilics census data are used for this purpose. 
The development of the Occupational Education Report- 
ing System. IS a continuing activity, revisions have been 
' necessarv, lor example, to accommodate new federal voca- 
tional education data systeiin (VEDS) requirements. The 
practice introduced with the occupational education rdport- 
mg system of reporting vocational education data on 
^nachlne readable tape, rather than as hard copy, Vias been 
'ad(jpted by about one-third of the colleges, which greatly 
facilitates processing of the data at the state level 

Information Source 

Dr. William Boakes ' )^ , 

Program Evaluation and^pprova! 

California Community Colleges 

1238 S" Street 

Sacramento, C A 9^814 
' (916)445 0486 ' 

Development of a California Occupational 
Information System 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools 
Directors. John Van Zant, lim Compton 

Project No: 56 10561 C 8 -010 (I) Cost: $125,000 
September I 1977 to December 31, 1978 

Project No. 56 10561 3-8-020 (I) Cost: $50,000 
December /, 1977 to September 30, T978 

Project No. 56 1 0561-3 -8-030 (I) Cost: $39,478 
December h 1977 to june 30, 1978 

Project No. 56 10561 - 3 -9 201 (j) Cost: $99,276 
December 1,1978 to June 30,JSS0 

Project Overview 
V Four grants were awarded in 1977 and 1978 to the Ven- 
tura County Superintendent of Schools to support the ' 



development and refinement of an occupaitonal data man- 
agement system for California. The first grant was for the 
maintenance and development of the California Manpower 
Management Information System (CMMIS), which had 
received VEA funds under the previous Vocational Educa- 
cation Amendments. The new* legislation requires the state 
to establish a California Occupational Information Coordi- 
^nating Committee (COICC) and to implement a California 
Occupational Information System (COIS). The Coordinat- 
ing Committee, composed of representatives of the State 
Department of Education, the Chancellor's Office, the 
Department of Rehabilitation, EDD, and the California 
Employment Training Council, agreed that the CMMIS 
would become the COIS, to be jointly supported by the 
five agencies. The remaining three grants made up the Chan- 
cellor's Office share of the cost of further development of 
COIS. 

During this period, project staff produced computer pro- 
grams and ''reports required for the California Five-Year 
State Plan for Vocational Education and for the required 
annual plans and accountability reports. A number of other 
products were also prepared, these included supply/demand 
reports, the Student Accounting System, the Vocational 
Education Interim Crosswalk, a Task Analysis Manual, and 
the Vocational Education Operations Analysis Process. 
Near the end of the last funding period, th^ project director 
left to accept another position, and project staff elected to 
no longer serve as the COIS contractor. The remainder of 
the work done with project funds was directed toward 
developing a system and education-oriented products for 
use by the State Department of Education and the Chancel- 
lor's Office. Products produced by the Ventura County 
suff were delivered to the State Department of Ed/jcation. 

Follow-Up Findings 

In 1979-80, the Ventura County staff continued to pro- 
pare statistical reports for the Annual State Plan and 
Accountability Report with joint funds totaling $50,000 
from the State Department of Education and the Chancel^ 
lor's Office. The Ventura staff also did additional planning 
for a data management system for the State Department ot 
Education under a grant from that agency. In 1980-81, the 
Chancellor's Office contributed $50,000 to the COICC as 
its share for the development of a mandated career informa- 
tion component of COIS. There has been no concerted 
effort to disseminate the products of the Ventura'projects 
to local agencies or to provide inservlce in their use. To 
date, the expenditures for the development of COIS have 
had very little impact in the California community colleges, 
except indirectly through state-level compliance with legis- 
lated mandates and certain reporting requirements. 

Information Source \ ^ 

Roland Boldt ' j 
Administrator / 
Vocational Education Support Services 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445 -8758 
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Procedures to Utilize Student Follow-Up 
Info/mation (SAM) in Course and Program 
Modification 

Los Angeles Community College District, Los Angeles City 
College 

Dfrector.\Dr. Ben Gold 

Project No. 19--64741 -3^-9-1 52 (C) Cost: $40, 1 19 
March /, 1979 to' February 28, 1980 ^ * 

Project Overview 

In this, project, ^survey was conducted of all California 
community colleges to learn about current uses of SAM 
(Student Accountability Model). Exemplary uses that were 
somewhat unique and that had been developed to a point 
where they were ready to share were identified^l 14 col- 
leges that were willing to commit time to a transfer process 
Brief descnptions of the 14 exemplary practices were sent to, 
airtommunity colleges in the state, and applications were 
suhcitcd frum collegers wishing to adopt or adapt practices. 
Tfie transftS of nine practices were arranged. A manual 
SAM, Fourteen "Exemplary" Uses and How to Apply 
Th^m m California Community Colleges, was produced and 
i^cveral tupies were sent to each community college to be 
distributed tu professionals involved in the implementation 
of SAM. The ninu trainee institutions indicated that the 
transferred practices would be implemented on these cam- 
puses within the ftext two years. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Representatives of five of the adopting colleges responded 
to follow-up inquiries two years after the training sessions. 
One said the exemplary practice had been implemented, 
resulting in improved follow-up procedures, record keeping 
for program compliance, and VEA budget records. Two 
said ,thc practices they investigated had not been imple- 
mented, but that they hoped to implement them in the 
near future. Two had found that the practices they planned 
to adopt were impractical for their applications. In 1981, 
information about significant improvements in SAM col- 
lected in the 1979 survey was incorporated into a revision 
of the SAM Operations Manual 

Information Source ^ 
Dr. William Morris 
Program Evaluation and Approval 

California Community Colleges , 
1238 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)445 0486 

Guidance and Counseling Services 

EUREKA: The Qrlifornia Career Information 
System 

Richmond Unified School District 
Director: Patrick Halligarh 

Project No, 07-61 796- 3-8-81 7 (J) Cost: $126,230 
Mays, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

y. * 

Project Overview 

This grant fundeS^continued development of the Cali- 
fornia Career Information System (EUREKA). The data 



base was expanded, training sessions were conducted at all 
sites (nine four-year colleges and universities, 32 community 
colleges, 40 high 'schools, and ten agencies); a counselor's 
handbook on how to implement EUREKA, two slide-tape 
shows, and other user materials Avere produced, three news- 
letters were published and mailed to over 800 users and 
interested non-users; and 50 demonstration workshops were 
conducted statewide. 
>^Follow-Up Findings 

^ ,When the VEA funding expired, EUREKA staff con- 
tmued the service with user fees and donateci space, time, 
and equipment. In 1982, with a $211,000 annual budget, 
the no-frills operatioA cut fees to compete with systems 
marketed by a majur publisher and another large corpora- 
tion. EUREKA was used 5,254 times on community college 
campuses in 1980-81, and was installed on at least 50 cam- 
puses by May %982. The system is extremely user-oriented 
staff provide on-site training, hold user conferences twice a 
ye^, and meet regularly with a user group advisory com- 
mittee. Modifications and expansions are made continuously 
in response to user needs, recent additions are a microcom- 
puter version and addition of nationwide school informa- 
tion to the data base. As this philosophical commitment to 
t^e customer is recognixed by more non-users, such as com- 
munity colleges that have not adopted tVie system because 

^f percieved shortcoming that have already been corrected, 
the continued success and growth of EUREKA seems likely 
It is also significant that EUREKA staff have been con- 
tracted to assist the California Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee in the development of data for the 
state career information system mandated bv federal and 
state law. 

Information Source , 
Marilyn Maze 
Director 
EUREKA 

5625 Sutter Avenue 
Richmond, CA 94804 
(415) 524-4976 

Jmplementation of a Statewide Personal and 
Career Development Plan for Vocational 
Education 
> California State Department of Education 
Director: Dr. Anne Upton 

Project No, 60- 1 0000-'3-8''83 1 (I) Cost: $149,411 
March 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 ' 

Program Revision Proposal (J) Cost: $ 1 36, 000 
Aupust 1, 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

Two grants provided funds for the Personal and Career 
Development Services unit of the State Department of Edu- 
cation to assist in the development of vocational guidance 
' components, to provide inservice iri'V'ocational guidance to 
state and local personnel, to establish a'system for collect- 
ing information on noteworthy vocational guidance prac- 
tices and expand the State Department of Education dis- 
semination system to include vocational guidance materials, 
and to establish elementary, secondary, and adult school 



demonstration iiics with pilot vocational guidance pro- 
gcams. A portion of the grant was used each year to fund a 
position in the Chancellor's Office for a career guidance 
Specialist. In the spring of 1979, with the assistance of 
Personal and Career Development Service staff, he pre- 
sented five regiooal three-day workshops to tram 39 com- 
munilv college counselors as master trainers in career 
counseling techniques. 

In 1979-80, tht career guidance specialist continued 
I to assist the rm^er trainers as they worked with other 

community college counseling staff. During the year, the 
specialist and his colleagues in the Sute Department of 
Education directly assisted 63 schools or districts with their 
, career guidance programs; nine other LEAs were assisted by 

the trained consultants. Assistance was provided to VEA 
Subpart. 3 guidance and counseling special projects. A final 
draft of -the Guidelines for Developing Comprehensive 
Guidance Proqrams m California -Public Schools. Kinder- 
garten Through Adult School was, prepared and delivered to 
the state printer Inservice workshops were conducted for 
1,300 educators to improve their skills »n planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating vocational guidance programs. 
Materials were identified and added to the collection of the 
Career Education Dissemination Center System. Project 
staff also participated in a review of counselor credential- 
hng requirements, plannmg for a statewide career informa- 
tion system, and mservice for pupil personnel trainers (see 
pagc79J. 

Follow-Up Findings 

I he master trainers continue to train comniunity college 
staff in 1981-82, for example, several of these individuals 
participated VtA special project at Moorpark College 
as presentors fo^rcgional career counseling workshops. The 
career guidance specialist was retained as a member of the 
Chancellor's Office staff and has continued to serve as a 
highly -regarded monitor of community college VEA-funded 
guidance and counseling projects. 

' . Information Source 

Dr James Hirschinger 
College Services 

California Community Colleges ' 
1122 "S" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)445 0102 



Dissemination Services 

California Statewide Dissemination System for 
Vocational Education (VOICE) 

Chancellor's Office^ California Community Col I eg es^ and 

the State Department of Education 

Directors. Dr. William Morris, Dr. Robert Darling 

Project No. 60 10000 3 8-828 (J) Cost: $64,446 

April /, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Project Overview 

This grant funded the first year of a five-year plan to 
develop a statewide dissemination system for vocational 
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education information. The objectives were to establish sys- 
tems for intake, screening, and classification of docunignts, 
for managing the data base, fcJr assessing information, and 
for processing3:^quesls for information; to establish, proced- 
ures for creating awareness of products and services and 
training for users, to unify the fragmented dissemination 
activities currently operated through the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Chancellor's Office, county offices, 
and local districts and community colleges, and to establish 
a master center and management procedures. This grant and 
subsequent efforts resulted in the consolidation of VERIC, 
SHARE, BEDDS, and other resource libraries into the pre- 
sent dissemination center, VOICE. 

FolloW'Up Findings 

VEA support for VOICE has beerl continued with funds 
from the admistration budget of the Research Coordinating 
Unit of the State Department of Education. In May 1982, 
the center maintained a computerized catalog of 5,192 titles 
and provided, free of charge, computerized searches of this 
collection, ERIC, and other major resource centers. In 
1981-82, VOICE distributed over 11,000 pieces of free 
materials and answered over 2,100 specific requests for 
materials. California community college personnel have not 
made much use of VOICE, however: only 3% of these 
requests came from community colleges. It appears that 
many college educators do not know about the service one 
out of three persons interviewed on campuses during the 
impact study did not know what VOICE was and only one 
in SIX had used the service. Those who had used VOICE 
thought it was an excellent service. 

Information Source 
Nona Verloo 
VOICE 

State Department oftducation 
721 Capitol Mall 4th Floor 
Sacramento, CA 958^14^ 
(916) 445 -0404 - 

Vocational Education Productions: Instructional 
Materials for Agriculture Education 

California Polytechnic State University Foundation 
Director: Eduardo Apodaca 

Project No. 8104 (J) Cost:*$42,500 

April /, 1978 to June 30, 1979 , 

Project Overview 

This grant to Vocational Education Productions, ^n 
educationar service of California Polytechnic State Univers- 
ity Foundation, resulted in the production and field testing 
of eight filmstrips and five slide sets that address the curricu- 
lum needs of secondary and community College vocational 
agriculture classes. Included were slide sets on ornamental 
horticulture, plant identification, and livestock judging, and 
filmstrips on dairy goat production, artificial insemination 
of beef and dairy cattle, opportunities in resource I^w enf- 
forcement, fitting and showing dairy heifers, and manage- 
ment of farm personnel and agricultural cooperatives. The 
products were listed in the Vocational Education Produc- 
tions Agruculture Field Notes NeWsletter and in the VEP 
instructional materials catalog.* ^ 
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Follow-Up Findings 

The materials are still included in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Productions catalog, along with hundreds of other 
instructional items produced by the agency. The catalog is 
mailed each year to 2,400 agriculture educators In the state, 
nation, and in other countries. An estimated average of 
about 60 of each^ the items produced under the grant 
wer« sold in 1980-£1 . All of the community college agricul- 
ture instructors interviewed in this study were familarwith 
the production s^ice and had used VEP materials as 
instructional resources. 

Information Source ^ 
Eduardo Apodaca 
Vocational Education Productions 
California Polytechnic State University 
San LuisObispoj CA 93407 
(805) 546 2295 



Other Services 

Vocational Education Needs Assessment Project 

Los Rios Community College District 
Director. Louis Johnson 

Project No 34 -6 737 J ~ 3^8-440 (C) Cost: $ 74, 650 
July 1 1979 to June 30, 1980 

Project Overview 

. This project was to conduct a statewide needs ass,ess- 
mcnt of a representative sample of about 3,000 Californians 
and determine their needs and preferencSs for vocational 
education programs and services, to develop assessment 
tools for local districts to use, and to disseminate these 
tools through a series of publications, workshops, and semi- 
nars. Field Research Corporation of San Francisco was con- 
tracted to conduct the statewide survey; 3,069 citizens 
were interviewed by telephone. With technical assistance 
from project staff, the survey instrument was modified and 
used by nine community college districts to conduct local 
needs assessments in 1979-80: Project products included 
the statewide survey report, A Survey of California Public 
Attitudes loword the California Community Colleges, a 
Needs Assessment Handbook, and a technical report. The 
survey report and harfdbook were sent to all California' 
tummunity cullege superintendents/presidents, directors of 
vucatiunal educdtiun, state directors of vocational educa- 
tion, sjnd uthefb. The Needs Assessment Handbook was 
named the outstanding research handbook of 1981 by the 
American Educational Research Association. 

Follow-Up Findirts{^ 

In May 1982, administrators of seven of the local assess- 
ments answered incfuiries about the process and how the 
results had been used. Respondents agreed that the study 
was beneficial and described specific actions they had taken 
as a result of their findings. These included improving cam- 
pus security, changing program emphasis, adding and drop- 
ping courses, and improving services for special needs 
groups. The study results had been used as a background 
for rrjaking decisions about 'Veterenchment'' and in accredi- 
tation reviews. Several administrators were planning follow- 



up assessments to gather more specific information about 
needs for occupational programs. 

Information Source 
Jennifer Franz 
J. D. Franz Research 
2740 Fulton Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95821 
(916) 488-8950 

Continuation of the California Landscape 
Placement Project 

Butte County Community College District, Butte College 
Director: Howard Holman III 

Project No. 04-61416-3-8-470 (C) Cost: $28,080 
March 1, 1978 to June 30, 1979 

Pi'oject Overview 

This was the third year of a project to develop a place- 
ment system for the landscape industry in California. The ^ 
development was guided by a consortium of ten representa- 
tive community college^ and Industry. Activities during this 
funding period included three meetings where participants 
addressed the updating of curriculum standards and altera- 
tive financial support for the project functions; continued 
refinement of placement procedures; and continued state- 
wide dissemination and data collection regarding job open- 
ings, placement information, and curriculum revisions to 
students, 60 community colleges with ornamental horticul- 
ture programs, and^the landscape industry via a monthly 
job list and annual report. An Environmental Horticulture 
League was organized to continue communication between 
industry and community college representatives in bi-annual 
meetings. During the last six months of the project,, users 
were charged a fee, in an attempt to make the service self- 
supporting; there was a significant drop in use of the service 
by applicants and employers. The conclusion was that it 
would be necessary to develop more vocational areas before 
the service would become self-supporting. Funding for a 
fourth year was not approved. 

Follow-Up Findings 

Since attempts to make the placement service self sup- 
porting were not successful, in the fall of 1981 it was taken 
over by the California Landscape Contractors' Association 
and is now operated on a fee basis out of their Sacramento 
office. The close working relationship between the industry 
and participating colleges has been maintained through 
annual statewide meetings and individual contacts. Agricul- 
ture ecucators contacted during site visits who offered land- 
scaping programs were familar with the service; some were 
in areas where placement was not a problem, but others in 
areas of less demand were planning to seek accreditation in 
the program. 

Informatioh Source 
Howard Holman III 
Agriculture Department 
Butte College 
Route I, Box 183A 
Oroville, CA 95965 
(916) 895-2511 
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SUBJECT I^DEX ^ 

Adults (services for), 70, 71, 98' 
Administration of justice, 92 , 
Agriculture education, 77, 82, 90, 102 
Apprenticeship, 64, 72, 7S, 89 
Automotive, 67 

Banking/finance, 92* 
Basic skills, 72,73 
Bilingual curriculum, 68 
Business education, 77, 84, 92 

Career guidance systems, 89, 101 
Career planning, 68, 98 * 
CETA, 87 

Consumer and homem^iking education, 78, 83, 94 

Cooperative education, 69, 74 

Counseling techniques, 85 

Counselor educator inservice training, 79 

Curriculum development, 67, 68, 92-95 

Disadvantaged, limited-English speaking, 7-1 , 72, 

74,75,91,99 
Displaced homemakers, 62—65 
Dissemination, 102 
Distributive education, 77, 84 

Electronics, 67 

Energy education„66 * 
, Evaluation, 91 

Evening students (counseling for), 99 

Fashion merchandising, 83 
Fire science, 82, 93 

Qender equity, 70, 71, 80, 95-98 ^ 
Guidance and counseling, 68, 69, 70, 71 , 81, 85, 
89,98,99, 101 

Handicapped, 74, 75, 80,81,95 

Health careers, 82, 93, 94 

Home economics related occupations, 83, 94 

Home decorating and furnishings occupations, 94 

Individualized inservice training, 86 
Industrial education, 84 
Inservice training, 80-88 
Instructional techniques, 67, 69, 85 

Landscape, 103 
Legal secretarial, 92 

Maintenance technician, 68 
Medical/dental receptionist, 68 
Medical secretarial, 92 



Needs assessment, 65, 103 

New and emerging occupations, 66, 90 

Numerical control machine tool, 74 

Office education, 68, 77, 84 

Parenthood education, 75 
Placement, 67, 69,72, 103 
Preservice training, 71, 77, 78 

Research, 65,66, 89-92 

Retention, 61, 91, 97 

Rural vocational education, 92 

Sex equity (see gender equity) 

Teacher educator inservice training, 78, 79 

Vocational education data collection, 96, 99-101 

^ Wastewater treatment, 95 , ' 

-Weekend students (counseling for),*99 
Welding, 67 j ^ 

Wqpd Processing, 75, 92 
Work experience education-; 69, 74, 87 
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AGENCY INDEX 

SECONDARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Ceres Unified School District 

Improved Vocational Guidance Programs for LES/NES, Out-of-School 
Youth, and the Gifted, 99 , 
Orange Unif^d School District 

Industrial Education I nservice Education, 84 
. Richmond Unrfied School District 

EUREKA. The Califocnia Career Information System, I'Ol 
Sacramento City Unifed School District 

Djspl^ed Homemakers-Project Discover, 63 

COUNTY OFFICES 

Napa County Superintendent of Schools 

Work Experience Education Inservice Education. 87 
Orange County Department of Education 

Identification of Curriculum for New and Emerging Occupation^ A Model 
System, 66 
Riverside County Superintendent of Schools 

Learning Activity Packages for Health Occupations, 94 
San Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools 

Adult Career Planning Inventory, 98 

California Youth Alternatives Project. San Bernardino Site /72 
San Mateo County Office of Education . / 

HERO (Home Economics Related Occupations) Inservice Education, 83 

Home Decorating and Furnishings Occupations Curriculunji Guide, 94 
Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools 

Cooperative Student Placement Service, 677 

Project EXCITE (Curriculum for Maintenance Te'chniciarj(s), 68 
Solano County Superintendent of Schools 

Health Careers Curriculum Development, 93 
Sonoma County Office of Education 

Displaced Homemakers-Working Women, 64 
Ventura County Superintendent of Schools ; 

A Comparative Study of Computerized Career I nformati0n Systems, 89 

Developrpent of a California Occupational Information System, 100 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICTS 

Antelope Valley Community College District 

Project Open Shop, 67 
Butte County Community College District * ' 

Continuation of the California Landscape Placement Project, 103 
Cabrillo Community College District 

Evaluation Study of the Outcomes of Vocational Education Special 
Projects, 91 

Cerritos Community College district y 
Need Assessment for Occupational Educatioa Home Study Courses and 
^ Other Programs, 65 
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Chaffey Community College District 

Displaced Homemakers— Homemaker PlacementProject, 62 

The Mid-Life Career Redirection Center, 70 

Vocational Education Equity Project (VEEP), 8d 

Vocational-Guidance for Handicapped Students. A. Training Program, 81 
Contra Costa Community College District ^. 

Curriculum for Training Wastewater and Water Treatment Plant 
Operators, 95 

A Program to Strengthen Reading and Writing Skills of Vocational 

Students, 72 • • ^ 

Compton Community College District 

Displaced Homemakers-Career Planning Center, Inc, and Compton 
CcrRege, 65 
Foothill-DeAnza Community College District 

Bay Area Cooperative Education Clearinghouse (BACEC), 69 - 
Gavilan Joint Community College District 

Cooperative Student Placement Service, 67 
Los Angeles Community College District ^ 

Displaced Homemakers-Corsimunity-Based Cooperation to Develop Services 
for-Displaced Homemakers, 65 
ir Home Economics Inservice Education. Fashion Merchandising, 83 

A Model Project to Reduce Sex Barriers in Vocational Education, 70 

Procedures to Utilize Student Follow-Up Information (SAM) In Course and 
Program Modification, 101 

Statewide Longitudinal Study of Community College Students, 89 
Los Rios Community College District ^ 

Counseling Materials to Promote Sex Equity in Vocational Education, 98 
' Displaced Homemakers-Project Crossroads, 62 

Vocational Education Needs Assessment Project, 103 
Merced Community College District 

Displaced Homemakers— Continuing Education for Women, 62 

Inservice Training for State Professional Staff, 87 
Monterey Reninsula Community College District 

Establishment of Exemplary Energy Related Programs, '66 

Inservice Training for Vocational Education Administrators, 86 

Planning for Renewal in Occupational Programs (PROP), 86 
Mt. San Antonio Community College District ' 

Dissemination Through Use of Peer Consultants, 86 
Mt. San Jacinto Community College District 

Competency-Based Teacher Preparation for Part-Time Teacher 
Credentialling, 78 

A Personal Development Guidance Program Using Small Group Learning, 69 
Peralta Community College District 

Career Planning Services for Feeder High Schools, 68 

A Vocational Assessment System and Cooperative Work Experience Model 
for Disabled Students, 74 
Rancho Santiago Community College District 

Recruitment and Retention of Disadvantaged Students (New Horizons), 71 
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Rio Hondo Community College District 

Analysis of Instructional Apprenticeship Services in Public Schools, 89 
Saddleback Community College District 

A Study of Word Processing Competencies With Implications for Training 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged Students, 75 
San Diego Community College District 

Displaced Homemakers-Displaced Homemaker Project, 63 
San Francisco Community^ College District 

A Model Bilingual Medical/Dental Receptionist Program, 68 
San Jose Community College District 

Early Recognition of Disadvantaged Students (ERDS), 74 

Fire Science Curriculum Development, 93 

Recruitment and Training of Tradeswomen as Occupational Teachers, 71 
San Mateo Community College District 

Electronics Curriculum Development, 67 
Fire Science Curriculum Development, 93 

TechniLal Language Skills Development m Reading and Writing, 73 
Sierra Joint Community College District 

Consumer and Homemaking Education Inservice Education, 83 ^ 
Consumer Education Audiovisual Mini-Units, 94 

Inservice Training for Department/Division Chairpersons and Members of 

Protected Classes in California Community Collegis, 81 
Mini-Units in Parenthood Education, 75 ^ 
A Model Vocational Guidance and Counseling Program for Evening and 
' Weekend Students, 69 
South County Community College District 

A Machine Tool Technology Program Accessible to the Physically 
Handicapped, 74 
' •i Victor Valley Community College District 
. Displaced Homemakers-Homemaker Aide Prqgram, 64 

West Valley Community College District 

Basic Skills Curriculum for Disadvantaged and Limited-English Speaking 
Vocational Edtjcation Students, 73 . 
Yosemite Community College District • . ' , 

Fire Science Teaching Methodology, 82 

jJNiVERSITIES 

California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo 
Agriculture Inservice Education, 82 
Agriculture Preservice Education, 77 
* Vocational Education Productions: Instructional Materials for Agriculture 

• Education, 102 
California Stat6 Polytechnic University, Pomona 

Agriculture Preservice Education, 77 
California State University, Chico 

Agriculture Preservice Education, 77 
California State University, Fresno 

Agriculture Preservice Education, 77 
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California State University, Fullerton 

Vocational Education Equity Project (VEEP), 80 
California State University, Long Beach 

Industrial Education Inservice Education, 84 
California State University, Los Angeles 

Competency-Based Preservice Teacher Education Program for Office and 
Distributive Education, 77 . ' 

I ndustrial Education Teacher Educator I nservice Training, 78 , ^ 
California State University, Sacramento 

Coordination of Common Personnel Training Activities, 88 

Health Occupations Inservice Education, 82 

Office and Distributive Education I nservice Education, 84 
San Diego State University Foundation 

Training for Home Economics Teacher Educators in the Use of the 
MATCHE Curriculum, 79 ^ j , \ ^ 

San Jose State University 

Handbook for Developing Competency-Based Curricula for New and 
Emerging Occupations, 90 « ^ 

Pupil Personnel Trainer Update, 79 
University of California, Davis 

Agriculture Preservice Education, 77 • ' 

California Youth Alternatives Project Evaluation, 91 

Emerging Occupations in Agriculture: Impact Upon Curricuiunri ^nd 
People, 90 ' ' . 

University of California Extension 

A Statewide Vocational Education Teacher CredentiaNing Program, 78 

University of California, Los Angeles 
Career Counseling Task Forces, 85 ' 

Statewide Inservice Training for Persons Having Responsibility for 
Vocational .Education for the Handicapped {FIVE H), 80 
University of San Francisco 

A Study of Recruitment and Retention of Disadvantaged Students in 
Community College Technical Programs, 91 

OTHfR PUBLIC AGENCIES 

Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges 

Data for the Allocation Formula and Vocational Education Reports, 99 
Chancellor's Office, Calfiornia Community Colleges and the State Department 
' of Education ' » 

California Statewide Dissemination System for Vocational Education 
(VOICE), 102 
North Orange County Regional Occupational Program 

Media and Curriculum Development for the Handicapped, 95 
State Department of Education 

Implementation of a Statewide Personal and Career Development Plan for 
Vocational Education, 101 
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PRIVATE FIRMS AND AGENCIES 

CARVELL Education Management Planning, Inc. 

Research to Identify /Analyze, and Disseminate Information About 

Opportunities for Males and Females in Nontraditional Occupations, 97 
Strategies to Recruit and Retain'Students for Nontraditional Programs and 
to Assure-PrCgram Completion and Placement, 97 , . 
Equal Rights Advocates, I r^c. . . ' ' 

Materials for Co'i^amunity Groaps on^Sex^Bias in Vocational Education, 98 
. ^' Materials for Training Vocatiohal Education Administrators in the * 

Elimination of Sex'Bias, 97 ^ 
Evaluati-on and Training Institute 

A Program to Improve'fnstfuctipnal Effectiveness in Vocational* , 

Education, 85 ' ^^I^^ " , . • . 

Ira Nelken and Associates^^lnc. » ..t ' • 
Business Education Pr%am Guide: Word Processing, Legal 'Secretarial, 

Medical Secretarial,' ap.d Banking/Finance Supplements, 92 
A-Study of Vocational Enrc^llments in Terms of Sex and Racial Balance, '96 
Minority Affairs Institute, l/ic. 

• Resource Bank for Overcoming Sex Bias and Sfereotypin/in Vocational ^ 
Education, f6 , * 
Vocational Gui#nce Resource Handbook, 99 * ' 

923 Group, . . ' ^ . * 

Administrati6(T^of justice Curriculum Update, 92 ^. 

^ Planning Associates^'' . ' ' < ' 

CETA Warkshops:'^ientation^r Local Administrators and Inservice 

Trai-oing irji^biO^jjopm * »' , ^ 

Strategies for Jl^iproving Rural Vocational Education, 92 
, Steiger, Fink, & 'Kos^cof|^ I nc. - * ' *■ ' 
Fo^rtng S^'x ^i'ness; Trj Vocational Educati6n,^^5 
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Harold Abbott ^Pasadena City College 

Keith Adams Cerrltos College 

Cynthia Allen Victor Valley College 

.David Allen University of California Extension 

, Vicky Allison Los Medanos College 

Chuck Alvarez Pierce College 

Gary Anderson . Santa Rosa Junior College 

Bill Anderson State Department of Education 

Eduardo Apodaca . . .Vocational Education Productions 
Charles Ardolino. ^^. . .y Coastline College 

* Joyce Arntson. . / Saddleback College 

Ray Bachlelle Mi Wuk Village 

Loretla Bailes Cpmpton College 

Judy Bank . . . J. Los Medanos College 

Lucille Barcroft ^ Contra Costa College 

Cherie Barker Palomar College 

Mario Barrios Mission Community College Center 

Kathy Basil Pierce College 

Charles Beall California State University, Los Angeles 

Claire Biancalana V Cabrillo College 

Dick Bidleman Vista College 

Arlene Bireline .' . * Merced College 

Bob Blanchard , . . . . Santa Rosa Junior College 

Glen Blomgren California State University, Fresno 

Bill Boakes Chancellor's Office 

David Bockman College of the Siskiyous 

Roland Boldt Slate Department of Efiucation 

Diane Bowers Monterey Peninsula College 

Betty Boyce Allan Hancock College 

Sandra Booher Los Medanos College 

Natttan Booftz Consultant 

Bill Branson T Los Medanos College 

Everett Brewer. Saddleback College 

Roger Briscoe Antelope Valley College 

Walter Brooks . . ; Consultant 

» Robert Brown/ Chabot College 

Roger Brown Pierce College 

Pam Brunton Cerrilos College 

Edward Buckles Porterville College 

Frank Budd Riverside City College 

Don Busche Saddleback College 

Bentoa Caldwell Mt. San Jacinto ColJege 

ChuckCapsel Antelope Valley College 

JimCardwell Monterey Peninsula College 

Susan Carleo. . . .• Los Angeles Valley College 

Fred Carvell . .CARVELL Education Management Planning 
Joan tarvell . .CARVELL Education ManagementVlanning 

Marshall Chatwin Monterey Peninsula College 

Stanley Chin Los Medanos College 

Robert Ciauri San Bernardino County ROP 

JeanClawson . .* Chancellor's Office 

Darrel) Clemmensen. . . California State Univ., Los Angeles 

'Sue Cobble. . . . San Francisco Community College District 



Adrian Cohn College of San Mateo 

Susan Coleman Orange Coast College 

Dean Colli Columbia College 

Nancy Collins Los Medanos College 

Irvin Colt Consultant 

Mary Conway State Department of Education 

Gwen Cooke San Diego State University 

> Phyllis Cooper . . . .San Diego Community College District 

Susan Cotler * Long Beach City College 

Ken Cox : . 3 Evergreen Valley College 

- Walter Cox ' Pacific Union College 

Rex Craig Contra Costa College 

Jim Cr^dall State Department of Education 

Doug Cronin * Chancellor's Office 

John Dell Oxnard College 

Willard Dellegar Grossmont College 

JoAnn Denbow 'Cherrywood Elementary School 

Eileen Dickson : : Sierra College 

Flora Dillon North Orange County ROP 

Christina Disalvo Southwestern College 

Ann Dragavon EUREKA 

JoanaDriggers t . Mt. San Antonio College 

Harold Dromenck , Gavilan College 

Claudia Duffey . . . .' San Jose Slate University 

Lenore Eisenstein : Harbor College 

^oneElioff Vista College 

Felix Elizal(^ ' Vista College- 

Mel Elkins Santa Barbara College 

Dan Estrada Chancellor's Office 

Virginia Estrada Gavilan College 

Joe Farhat North Orange County ROP 

Freda Fisher Ventura College^ 

Naomi Fitch i ... San Joaquin Delta College 

Jack Fleming Moorpark College 

Forrest Foick .T Educational Cultural Complex 

Carol Flowers Coastline College 

John Flynn Oxnard College 

Bertha Foster Contra Costa College 

Jennifer Franz J. D. Franz Research 

Flint Freemao. .California State Polytechnic Univ., Pomona 

Gerald Fries f Fresno City College 

Larry Gay . . . Cal. Poly. State University, San Luis Obispo 

Connie Gipson . > State Department of Education 

Phyllis Goldman *. . . .Contra Costa College 

Lyman Goldsmith San Marino 

June Goodman. . . .San Diego Community College District 

Pete GoodsoQ Contra Costa College 

Gary Graham Gavilan College 

Donald Greene Taft College 

Chester Gromacki . . North Orange County Com. Col. Dist. 

Henry Gronroos Santa Rosa Junior College 

Al Guevaru. .Foothill DeAnza Community College District 
Sandy Gum College of San Mateo 
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Keith Gummere . . California State University, Los Angeles 



David Guzman Santa Ana College 

Thorne Hacker Monterey Peninsula College 

George Hall Chancellor's Office 

Dennis Hampton: California State University, Chico 

David Hans. .Vista College 

Eloise Hansen • DeAnza College 

Sarah Harbor Pierce College 

Frances Harkins California State Universfty, Fresno 

Jean Haz^n. College of the Redwoods 

Charles Healy University of California, Los Angeles 

Russ Henson Norlh Orange County ROP 

Robert Hinchberger Cerritos College 

Jim Hirschinger Chancellor's Office 

John Holleman Vista College 

Melvin Holm Sierra College 

Pete Holman Butte College 

A! Holmes Sute Department of Education 

Martha Hood Palomar College 

Loma Hopkins Chaffey College 

Betsy Horning. . Los Angeles Valley College 

Eleanor Hoskins Career Planning Center, Inc. 

Suzi Howard State Department of Education 

Pat Hill Hubbard American Electronics Association 

Bob Hughlett Cerritos College 

Robert Hunter £hMl College 

Russ Hunter Pierce College 

Mildred Ikemoto Cerritos College 

Sally Ingmanson Grossmont College 

Jo Anna Ito Sacramento City Unified School District 

Kenneth Jackson Contra Costa College 

Patricia Jacobsen. ... ... San Bernardino Valley College 

Margafet Jensen Victor Valley Counseling Center 

Milo Johnson Rio Hondo College 

Sharon Johnson Los Medanos College 

Thay6r Johnson Los Medanos College 

Walter Karcich Gavilan College ^ ^ 

Dianne Kazahaya East Los Angeles College 

Mary Kelso-Cliene Antelope Valley College 

Yungho Kim. . . Educational Evaluation and Research, Inc. 

Edith Klenhard Yuba College 

Alexa Knight . , . . North Orange County r6p 

David Knight Monterey Peninsula College 

Maureen Knightly*. Vista Cgllege 

Allan Kumlin Victor Valley College 

Frederick Lamm Compton College 

'Lyn Lamont EUREKA 

William Lane Allan Hancock College 

Marjorie Lasky Contra Costa College - 

Irvin Lathrup .... California State University, Long Beach 

Jerry Laureyns '. . . . EUREKA 

Ugo Lea Modesto Junior College 

Rosemary Leach Skyline College 

James Leising University of California, Davis 

Shirley Lewerenz. Cypress College 



Marty Licero Crafton Hills College 

Peter Loclj Contra Costa College^ ^ 

David Longobardi Antelope Valley College 

Carol Lopez Chancellor's Office 

Bud Lorbeer Rio Hondo College 

Don Love.' • • Pierce College 

KatKy Lusk Santa Ana College 

Wilmer Maedke. . , California State University, Los Angeles 
Owen Marron . . , Human Resources Development Institute 

Marilyn Maze EUREKA 

Don Matthews ^ Oxnard College 

Ralph Matthews Chancellor's Office 

Les McCabe Merced College 

Janet McCormick . :^ . . !Los Medanos College 

Ross McDonald Los Medanos College 

Andrew McFarlin Evergreen Valley College 

Shirley McGillicuddy Shirley McGillicuddy & Assoc. 

- Jason McLoney Humboldt State University 

Edith McTiernan Orange Coast College. 

Roy Meade Orange Unified Schol Distrifi 

Jim Meidl. . , State Fire Academy 

Gary Miller Gavilan College , 

John Mills ^ Chancellor's Office 

Michael Mills Vista College 

Patricia Mohr Chaff^College 

Arturo Moreno Santa Ana Collge 

Denise Morgan Citrus College 

Bill Morris - Chancellor's Office 

Bob Munsey , Pierce College 

Allene Murdoch Chancellor's Office 

Milton Myers Chaffey College 

Ken Nakano East Los Angeles College 

Phil Nash . . . . / Monterey Peninsula College 

Ernest Neasham State Department of Education 

Anna Nelson 1 College of the Redwoods 

Helen Nespor . . : State Department of Education 

Bettye Nippert Sierra College 

• Bernie Norton State Department of Educaton 

Vred Obermiller ^ College of the Siskiyous 

Claire O'Brien State Department of Education 

GregOhanneson : San jose City College 

Cliff Oliver Chabot College 

E^rlOrum " Yuba College 

M. L. Oxford North Orange County ROP 

Jeanne Palmie Modesto Junior College 

Georgellen Parker • Fresno City College 

David Passarell Chancellor's Office \ 

Robert Peacock Gavilan Cgllege 

Edwin Pearce . . > Cuesta College 

Gladys Penner ' Mission College 

Paulette Perfumo Chanceljor's Office 

Barbara Peterson. . . .California State University, Fullerton 

Charles Peterson . Victor Valley College 

Marijean Piorkowski Cerritos College 

Carlota del Portilla. . . . Mission Community College Center 
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Lila Powers Cerritos College 

Georgo Pralle Santa Clara Courtly ROP, South 

Leonard Price' . .Los Medanos College 

Dana Prichard College of Marin 

Barbara Priddy Orange Coast College 

Charles Purcell .'^ American River College 

John Quier Hari)or College 

Bonnie Rader .... California State University, Long Beach 

Joe Randolph Antelope Valley College 

Larry Rathbun . C3l. Poly. State University, San LuisObispo 

George Redden . . John O'Connell Center 

Janette Reints. * Grossmont College 

Adrienne Renner. Cabrillo College 

Laurel Richter College of the Redv^oods 

Joy Risser . . . Victor Valley College 

John Rivers . . . Monterey Peninsula College ^ 

Frank Roberts Antelope Valley College 

Donna Roll . . .San Diego Community College District 
Carol RookstDol . Fashion Inst, of Design and Merchandising 

Stephanre Roscoe Los Medanos Cpllege 

Candy Ro^e . . . Mission College 

'Clare Rose Evaluation and Training Institute 

Jack Rudd . . Ceres Unified School District 

Pat Rusk Vista College 

James Ryan Callfornia'Slate University, Long Beach 

Buster Sano * '.Chancellor's Office 

Nancy Satamoto-Sayers . . . Educational Cultural Complex 

David Sawyer Monterey Peninsula College 

John Schaub. . . Cuesta College 

Bob Schaeffer. . Stillwater' Associates, Inc. 

Herbert Schlackman Santa Monica College 

Jeanine Schoemer . . Chancellor's Office 

Joann Schoen Monterey Peninsula College " 

Aaron Schri<Jr.' Los Angeles Mission College , 

Loran Schuck Antelope N^alley College 

Carol Schuetz . .Merritt College 

Eugene Schumacher College of the Sisktyous 

Judith Sch^vart/ Santa Monica College 

BiM Shaw : ^ . Fierce College 

Mary Shaw. . . :a . . . Fullerton College 

Eileen Sheff . . . ^ Pierce College 

Stephen Shtldon . Pierce College 

Win Silva i • ' • • • Chancellor's Office 

Barbara Simmons Barstow College ' 

Waldo Simpson Contra Costa College 

Chris Skidmore John O'Connell Center 

Don Sly Antelope Valley College 

Art Smith . San Bernardino County ROP 

Carol Lee Smith , Shasta College 

Eddie Smith M . . . Chaffey College 

Harry Smith San Bernardino Valley College 



Rosetta Smith Monterey Peninsula College 

Dick Snibbe Monterey Peninsula College 

Jack Snyder Consultant 

Frank Soldo North Orange County ROP 

Eugene Stevens Allan Hancock College 

Pat Stanley University of California, Davis 

Elizabeth Stark . . 1 Chaffey College 

Bill Steinberg Consultant 

Bruce Stewart Mira Costa College . 

Barbara Sullivan Chancellor's Office 

Sandra Sweitzer Working Women, Inc. 

Ted Sypolt ' Allan Hancock College 

Bob Sysom Los Medanos College 

Frances Tacionis California State University, Chico 

Robert Tholl f . Ventura College 

Gary Thompson State Department of Education 

Orville Thompson University of California, Davis 

Ruby Trow .California State Polytechnic Univ., Pomona 

Anne Upton State Depa/tment of Education 

William Van Burgess University of San Francisco 

Diane Van Hook Santa Ana College 

Glenn Van Noy Consultant 

Glen Vaughan.' Computer Post of San Diego 

Nona Verloo Stale Department of Education 

Carl Waddle Fresno City College 

Kay Walding Gavilan College 

Mary Lou Waldrop Chaffey College 

Dan Walker • Foothill College 

Jim Warman American River College 

Lorin Warner ' . Rio Hondo Coliege 

Ruth Waxman Albany High School 

Earl Webb * Evergreen Valley College 

Mary Lou Lohman Weidman ^ Cerritos College * 

Neal Weiseriberger Antelope ValleyjCollege 

Henry Weiss .... Industry Education Council of California 

Norval Wellsfry . ' Sacrameato City College 

Cay Welsh State Department of Educi^tion 

Lynn Whitmore * Vista Coltege 

Candace Williamson . . . .* Columbia College 

Linn Williamson American River College, Placerville 

Janice Willis College of San Mateo 

Lillian Winters v • . Modesto Junior College 

Don Woodburne Pierce College 

Jim Wolfsberger, ' : . .Gavilan College 

Marilyn Worley .* Allan Hancock College 

Cal WrighX .... Educational Evaluation and Research,^inc. 

Brian Yarriell North Orange County ROP 

-Rae Yoshida Antelope Valley College 

Kathy Young Moorpark College 

Kathy Zanger . . , : . Gavilan College 



